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fotes. 
A LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS USED BY FRENCH 


WRITERS, AND MISSING IN LITTRE’S 

TIONNAIRE., 

(Continued from p. 24.) 

Cape (with the English meaning of cap).—“ En le 
yoyant ainsi avec ses vétements couverts de boue, sa 
barbe longue, ses cheveux en désordre, qui s’échappaient 
de sa cape de chasse qu'il gardait sur sa téte, je pouvais 
& peine je reconnaitre.”—Eug. Sue, Mathilde, 2"* part., 
xxvi., vol. ii. 217. Paris, A. Lacroix, Verboeckoven et 
C*, 1869. 

The French word cape means a kind of hooded 
cloak. 


Car.—* Prenez le car qui court sur le tramway.”— 
L. Simonin, New-York et lu Société Américaine ; Kevue 
des Deux Mondes, 1" Déc., 1874, 678. 

Carpet-bagger.—*‘ Les désastreuses suites de la guerre 
de sécession qui ont ruiné le sud et l'ont livré en proie 
aux ignobles carpet-baggers.”—Id., ibid. 688. 

harge.—“ Les universités se taisaient,...les évéques 
eux-mémes restaient muets, sauf pourtant celui de Win- 
chester, qui dirigea une charge ou mandement contre les 
Essais [Hssays and Reviews, Oxford, 1860].”—Alb. Ré- 
Ville, L’Anglicanisme Libéral ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15 Aofit, 1875, 888. 

Chief-justice.—‘‘ Je donne mon entier assentiment a 
cette opinion du lord chief-justice d’Angleterre, qui dit 
que l’Alabama aurait di ¢tre retenu pendant les quatre 
jours durant lesquels j’attendais lavis des officiers 
légaux.”—Lord Russell, quoted by A. Laugel, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, 912. 

Chieftain.—“ Les highlanders sont divisés en tribus ou 
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clans sous des chefs ou chieftains, et chaque clan se sub- 
divise en souches également sous des chieftains.” —Skene, 
quoted by E. de Laveleye, Les Lois des Brehons ; Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, 792. 

Christmas.—* Le Christmas est, et surtout était, pour 
Londres, comme le carnaval pour Venise, un tewps de 
mascarades, de réjouissance, et de frairie.””"—Th. Gautier, 
Les Beaux-Arts en Europe, vol. i. ii. 15. Paris, Michel 
Lévy, 1857. 

Clergyman.—“ La ot les clergymen ont échoué, les 
maitres et les maitresses d'école seront impuissants.”— 
Odysse-Barrot, Histoire de la Littétrature Anglaise Con- 
temporaine, viii. 382. Paris, Charpentier, 1874.—“ Un 
grave clergyman venait d'offrir 4 un malade les con- 
solations de la religion.”"—L. Boucher, Ch. Dickens et 
son dernier Biographe ; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Mars, 
1875, 100. 

Cloud-ring.—“ Aux environs de l’équateur le soleil 
puise dans la mer des quantités d’eau considérables qui 
forment cette zone nuageuse que les Anglais appellent 
cloud-ring.”—J. Clavé, Etude de Metéorologie foresticre ; 

tev. des Deux Mondes, 1° Juin, 1875, 633. 

Club.—*“ Policemen en uniforme armés du lourd club 
de bois, le casse-téte redouté.”—L. Simonin, Les Enfans 
des Rues a New-York ; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Avril, 
1875, p. 72 


bm 

Littré has the word only with the meaning of 
society, association. 

Cock (corrupted spelling of cook ; the cook of a ship). 
—‘ Apres la comédie le repas eut lieu, gigantesque 
agape, prodigieux festin de Gargantua, colossales noces 
de Gamache, produit combiné du chef de l'ambaasade et 
du cock du Charlemagne.”—Th. Gautier, Constantinople, 
xxx. 359. Paris, Michel Lévy, 1857. 

Cocker.—“ Cockers du Suffolk. Fanny et Flora, l' 
prix, 4 M. Heath. Exposition de 1863,"—Dr. J. C. 
Chenu, Les Trois Régnes de la Nature, 1864, p. 58 
Paris, L. Hachette et C'*. 

Cockney.—“ Les fameux Pickwick Papers, aventures: 
d'un cockney métropolitain.”—Odysse-Barrot, iv. 213.— 
“Les nombreux Anglais qui partagent les anxiétés de 
sir Henry Rawlinson,...ne craignent pas comme les 
cockneys de Londres que la Russie mette Ja main sur les 
Indes.” —-Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1° Aott, 1875, p. 679. 

Cocktail.—“ Voici maintenant les buvettes, les Jars 
sacramentels, ou les grogs et les juleps de toute catégorie, 
les cocktails, les saugries, les coblers et les punchs de com- 
position variée sont incessament vers¢s par d’infatigables 
échansons 4 des buveurs toujours altérés.”—L. Simonin, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1" Janvier, 1875, p. 72. 

Crannoge.—“ Les crannoges ou habitations lacustres 
de l'Irlande.”—E. Goubert, in Dr. Chenu, Les Trois 
Régnes dela Nature, 1875, p. 73. 

Crown.-—“ L’Observatoire de Paris posséde depuis 1855 
un disque de flint et un disque de crown, dont les dimen- 
sions sont suffieantes pour faire un objectif de 75 centi- 
métres (prés de 30 pouces) de diamétre.”—R. Radan, Les 
Observatoires de la Grande-Bretagne; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 15 Septembre, 1875, p. 458. 

Darwinien.—“ L’hypothése darwinienne du_trans- 
formisme et de la pangenése.”—J. Soury, Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 15 Janv., 1875, 437. 

Darwiniste.—‘“‘ C'est la loi de la nature, et de la 
‘sélection,’ diront les darwinistes."—Em. de Laveleye, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Juillet, 1875, p. 464. 

Dénomination.—“Tl en est du raskol [in Russia] 
comme du protestantisme, toutes ces sectes, toutes ces 
dénominations, selon l'heureuse expression des Anglais, 
ne constituent point toujours des confessions, des cultes 
différens.”"—Anat. Leroy-Beaulieu, L’Empire des Tsars 
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et les Russes, ix. 2; Revue des Deux Mondes, 1" Mai, 
1875, p. 54. 

This meaning of the word is not given by 
Littré, 


Debater.—“ Voila tout ce que le debater des anciens 
jours [Lord ae trouvait 4 dire.”—A. Laugel, Rev. 
des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, p. 921. 

Désétablir.—“ Les partis qui s'y entrechoquent [dans 
I’ Eglise nationale d’Angleterre] s’ habituent a l’idée de la 
désétablir.”—J. Milsand, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Sep- 
tembre, 1874, p. 379. 

Désétablissement.—‘ Le sacerdotalisme s’habitue a 
Vidée du désétablissement, qui le délivrerait de l’opposi- 
tion des latitudinaires et des évangéliques.”"—Id. wid. 
382. 

Detective.— Nous insistimes et finimes par obtenir 
deux detectives, deux de ces hommes aux formes 
athlétiques, de vrais types de horse-quards, comme la 
police municipale de New-York en a tant.’’"—L. Simonin, 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Avril, 1875, p. 74. 

Directory.—“ S’armant des données de son directory, 
ce guide de commerce que toute cité américaine publie 
chaque année avec un soin vigilant,...Chicago prétend 
avoir aujourd’hui 500,000 habitans.”—L. Simonin, Kev. 
des Deux Mondes, 1" Avril, 1875, p. 586. 

Dissent.—‘ Tl faut descendre dans l'étage inférieur du 
dissent Russe.’’—Anat. Leroy-Beaulieu, ix. iii., Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, \° Mai, 1875, p. 79.—* L’évangélisme 
puritain baisse, du moins comme puissance 4 | intérieur 
de l'église établie ; mais il se refait dans le dissent, il se 
retrempe dans les revivals.” —A. Réville, ZL’ Anglicanisme 
Libéral ; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Aout, 1875, p. 891. 

Dissenter.—“ On bataillait depuis longtemps entre 
anglicans et dissenters, puséistes et évangéliques.”—Id. 
ibid. 884, 

Distress. —“‘ Dans l'ancien droit anglais, nous trouvons 
a procédure du distress...Le plus étendu des traités des 
Brehon Laws, le Senchus Mor, se rapporte presque 
entiérement aux formalités du distress.’ — Em. de 
Laveleye, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, 


~ @ . 
‘ Drift.—*“ Le terrain glaciaire qui couvre I’Ecosse, les 
deux tiers septentrionaux de l'’Angleterre et I'Irlande 
tout entiére ; ils [les géologues anglais] le désignent sous 
le nom de drift.”—Ch. Martins, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
15 Avril, 1875, p. 857. 

Drink.—*‘ Le plus riche restaurateur de New-York, 
Delmonico, dix fois milliounaire, chez lequel tous les gens 
de Wall-street et des rues circonvoisines vont vers une 
heure prendre 4 la hate, debout, un /unch et un drink, 
c'est-A-dire manger un morceau et se désaltérer.”—L. 
Simonin, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1° Décembre, 1875, 
p. 664.—“On avale des drinks tout le long du trajet.” 
—Id. ibid. 1° Avril, 1875, p. 563. 

Blisabethien.—“ Ce n'est ni dans la poésie lyrique, ni 
dans ses nombreuses variétés, ni dans la satire, que 
résident l’originalité et la puissance de l'age Elisa- 
bethien.”—Odysse-Barrot, /ntr. 23. 

Eric.—“ Votre shérif sera le bienvenu, mais faites-moi 
savoir quel est le prix de sa téte, afin que, si mes hommes 
la lui coupent, je puisse lever l'eric (eric, composition) sur 
le pays." —The Irish Chieftain Maguire to the Lord De- 
puty Sir W. Fitzwilliam, quoted by E. de Laveleye ; 
Rew. des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, p. 789. 

Establishment.—“ Le dissent prit, grace a lui [grice au 
méthodisme], des proportions inquiétantes pour la conser- 
vation de l’establishment.”—A. Réville, Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 15 Aoidt, 1875, p. 869. 

Etablissement (the French form of establishment).— 
“Tl [Lord Russell] considére |'établissement comme une 
partie essentielle de cet admirable ensemble de conven- 





tions, de contrats, de devoirs et droits qui est le pic¢destal 
de la statue anglaise.” —A. Laugel, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
15 Avril, 1875, p. 894. 

Everglade.—* Ils |les Indiens] avaient cherché une 
retraite inaccessible dans les everglades, vastes marais 
boisés, of le cyprés, le magnolia et le palmier nain 
entretiennent une éternelle verdure.”—Comte de Paris, 
La Guerre civile en Amérique; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
1 Juillet, 1874, p. 18. 

Fair-play.—“ Je renverrais volontiers certains maté- 
rialistes de notre continent a cet exemple de fair-play, 
donné par un savant anglais [Prof. Tyndall].”—A. Ré- 
ville, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Mars, 1875, p. 315. 

Fall ; falling.—-“ Ce n’est plus {le péché originel, selon 
Rowland Williams] une chute, un fa// accompli une fois 
pour toutes, c’est un falling, une chute permanente, se 
confondant avec notre inclination au mal moral.”—Id. 
ibid., 15 Aofit, 1875, p. 883. 

Far-west.—“ Tout le far-west jusqu’au Pacifique vient 
s’alimenter 1a [a Chicago]}.”—L. Simonin, 1" Avril, 1875, 

. 569. 

Fellow.—* D’autres ont dit qu’il y avait en lui [en Mr. 
Gladstone] deux hommes, un chef de parti et un fellow 
d’Oxford, et que le chef de parti, lorsqu’il était de loisir, 
empruntait la plume du fellow pour écrire des disserta- 
tions sur Homére ou sur Ja théologie.”—Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, 1* Juillet, 1875, p. 201. 

Ferry ; ferry-boat.—* Des centaines de bateaux vont 
et viennent, au milieu desquels...les bacs & vapeur ou 
ferries qui relient les deux rives de | Hudson et de la 
riviére de |’Est.”—L. Simonin, 1" Décembre, 1874, p. 662. 
— On en avait vu [des street boys], chercheurs ingénieux, 
se glisser la nuit dans la cabine d'un ferry-boat ancré au 
port,—c’était la un logement de premi¢re classe.”—Id., 
1* Janv., 1875, p. 65, 

Flirtation.—“ La flirtation devient entre les mains de 
cette fille avisée un puissant auxiliaire de la politique.”— 
Th. Bentzon, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Mars, 1875, 


Wie 

Flirter.—“ Elles [les misses -de New-York] vont avec 
des amies, ou accompagnées de celui qui a | honneur de 
les courtiser et de flirter ouvertement avec elles, caval- 
cader au Pare Central.”—L. Simonin, 1" Décembre, 
1875, p. 685.—“ Les plus avenantes, les seules promenades 
souvent des grandes villes[en Syrie] sont leurs champs 
des morts. On y cause,on y mange, on y fume, on y 
flirte."—E. Melchior de Vogiié, Journées de Voyage en 
Syrie; Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1" Février, 1875, p. 557. 

Foreign Office.—*“ Les rapports publiés en 1871 par le 
Foreign Office de Londres renferment des détails précieux 
notamment sur la condition peu enviables des classes 
ouvriéres dans les pays du Levant.”—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 15 Janv., 1875, p. 480. 

Fuidhir.—Irish.—“ I] y avait deux classes de fuidhirs, 
les saer et les daer fuidhirs. Les uns cultivaient les 
terres vagues que le seigneur leur concédait...Les autres 
se trouvaient dans un état de domesticité servile ou 
d’esclavage.”"—E. de Laveleye, Les Lois des Brehons ; 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, 15 Avril, 1875, p. 893. 

Henri GAvssEROY. 

Ayr Academy. 

(To be continued.) 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
CHARLTON KINGS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

I send some extracts from the old parish regis- 
ters of Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, which, 
unless I am mistaken, will be looked upon by 
many readers as interesting and curious, The 
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books date from November 14, 1538. They are 
continuous to the present time, and are almost 
perfect, one leaf only (which apparently contained 
entries from March, 1557, to December, 1558) 
having been torn out, and they are in an unusually 
good state of preservation. The extracts, in which 
I have preserved the spelling as in the originals, 
are as follows :— 


1539. May. The 30 day was baptized Anne, the 
daughter of Thomas Galle’s daughter, begotten in Walter 
Balenger’s sonne. 

1539. August. The 16 day was Edward Wager mar- 
ried unto his wife Margret. [She was buried 12th 
November following. } 

1539. November. The 13 day was William Ballenger 
married to his wife Izabell. 

1540. November. The 21 day were married Edward 
Wager & Anne. 

1543. December. The twenty day was baptized John, 
the soiie of a traviler. 

1544. April. Baptized y* 4 day Izabell, supposed 
daughter to William Kinge, & buried y* 7 day. 

— November. Married y* 15 day John Rogers & 
Alice. 

1550. October. The 16 day married Thomas Whit- 
terne [Whithorne] & Fran’. 

1555. March. The 9 day baptized y* daughter of a 
travelinge woman, named Margret. 

1580. October. Baptized y* 20 day Frances, daug* 
to Elizabeth Danford, base born. 

1586-7. February. Buried y* 26 daya travillinge 
man. 

1587. May. Buried y* 8 day a poore man’s childe. 

1587. August. Buried y* 19 day a travilinge woman. 

1655. November. Borne the 6 day Robert and Dori- 
thie, son and daughter of John Whithorn. [There are 
many other entries of dirth.} 

1662. August. Buried Widdow Werrett, an Almes- 
woman of Cheltenham. 

1676. May 14. ffrancis, sonn of a travieling woman. 

1680. December y* seventh. Buried M™ Ann Jordan, 
wido, formerly the wife of Giles Grevile, gent. 

1681. November the 1". Buried Hen. Usell, aged 
one hundred y™. 

1682. September 7. Buried Mary, the daughter of 
Mary Cleevly, widow. Small Pox. 

1688. May1. Baptized Mary, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Webb, a Stranger. 

1688. October 20. Buried Mary Youing, midwife. 

1689-90. Mary, daughter of Walter & Mary Buckle. 
Borne y* 27 of Ap", 1688. Baptz* y* 18 day of May 
following in y* Parish of S* Leonard's Shoreditch, Lon- 
don: where she was also born : she desired to have it re- 
corded here. 

1693. October 3. Buried Thomas Clarke, y* came 
from Ireland. 

1698. April 7. Buried the base daught" of Elinor 
Cleevly, and reputed daught' of James Welsh, sine 
nomine. 

1699. October 29. Baptized Emanuel! and Joseph, 
sons of Rob‘ Stiles and Susaiia, his wife (at one birth). 

1701. November 26. Buried Nicholas Dowdswell, al* 
Wheeler. 

1703-4. March 12. Buried Sam! Clark (y* Clark). 

1709-10. January 10. Buried Mary Harding, wid. 
(aged one hundred & one). 

1715. November 3. Buried James Booker, a Tra- 


1729. May 31. Buried Jn* Wilks, an infant strainger. 
1730. March31. Baptized Richard Humpbris (Adult), 





1730. October 4. Baptized Charlton, son of a Travel- 
ling Woman of the Parish, also of Badnum, Herefordshire 
(as she s*). 

I might easily add to the number of extracts of 
the same kind, but the foregoing will, I think, 
suffice, at least for the present. There are very 
many entries in the books highly useful, as I have 
found them to be, in a genealogical point of view. 

Allow me, while writing about Charlton Kings, 
to append a short paragraph from Sir Robert 
Atkyns’s State of Gloucestershire, p. 173 (second 
edit., London, 1768) :— 

“ Jesus College in Oxford has the nomination of the 
parson [of Cheltenham] from amongst their fellows ; and 
the Earl of Gainsborough has the approbation of him. 
The parson is only a stipendiary ; and by the agreement 
which Sir Baptist Hicks (ancestor of the same Earl) 
made with the College, who derive their title under him, 
he cannot continue longer than six years; and the like 
agreement is made for the parish of Charleton Kings.” 

The patronage of the parish of Cheltenham has 
passed into other hands, but that of Charlton 
Kings is still vested in the principal and fellows 
of Jesus College, Oxford. I shall be glad to know 
more respecting the aforesaid limitation, which I 
do not at present understand, the late Incumbent 
of Charlton Kings having held the post for up- 
wards of forty years. ABHBA. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF “HUMBUG.” 

In perusing the pages of Mann and Manners at 
the Court of Florence—reviving, in a most agreeable 
manner, the pleasant memories derived from innu- 
merable standard works of that very pleasant, and, 
perhaps, most interesting of all the centuries, the 
eighteenth—it was, it must be confessed, rather 
surprising to find the word “humbugging” oc- 
curring at so early a period as 1760, in one of the 
letters from Mann to Walpole. Referring to 
Tristram Shandy, then in course of publication, 
Mann writes (vol. ii. p. 71):— 

“You will laugh at me, I suppose, when I say that 
I don’t understand it. It was probably the intention of 
the author that nobody should. It seems to me hum- 
bugging, if I have a right notion of an art of talking 
and writing that has been invented since I left England. 
It diverted me, however, extremely ; and I beg to have, 
as soon as possible, the two other volumes, which I see 
advertised in the papers for next Christmas.” 

I once saw a statement in which the origin of 
the word “humbug” was attempted to be ac- 
counted for. Various origins were assigned to it ; 
but it seemed to be taken for granted that the 
word was the coinage of this century. Among 
these origins it was stated that, when Britain was 
declared by Napoleon I. to be in a state of blockade, 
Hamburg became, in consequence, a city of the 
greatest importance ; and one of the results was 
that a great deal of false news came from Ham- 
burg for the purpose of affecting the stock and 
commercial markets, and that these and such 
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like false reports came to be called “ Hamburg,” 
which was softened into “humbug”; and hence, 
it was said, the origin of the term. The preceding 
extract puts an end to any such idea, 

The word “humbug” is not given in the sixth 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, published in 
1785, nor, it is believed, in the prior editions ; nor 
in Richardson’s Dictionary, published in 1846 ; 
nor in The Student’s English Dictionary, by Ogil- 
vie, published in 1866; but it occurs in Noah 
Webster's Dictionary, published in or about 1833, 
as follows: “Humbug, an imposition [a low 
word }.” 

It seems, however, to be perfectly evident that 
Mann used the word as one of settled use and 
meaning when he wrote in 1760. I am not aware 
if any prior instance of its use can be found. It 
is more than probable that it had been one of 
those words which have floated about in popular 
— for many years, perhaps for many ages, 

efore being reduced to writing. I would now 
submit that “humbug” is very closely related to 
the Latin word “ambage” (g hard), both in sound 
and in meaning, and consequently in origin. As 
showing the exact resemblance in meaning between 
these two words, allow me to extract from Little- 
ton’s Latin Dictionary (4th edition, 1703) the 
meanings of “ambage.” These are :— 

*« A long circumstance of words, a tedious story to no 
purpose, a tale of Robin Hood; a compass or fetch 
about; preambles, impertinencies, intricate passages, 
turnings and windings; beating about the bush ; dark, 
mysterious sayings.” 

Meanings more thoroughly descriptive of “ hum- 
bug” than these cannot be conceived, with one 
exception, that of “a tale of Robin Hood” ; the 
value of “ tales of Robin Hood ” having risen very 
greatly in the market of literature since the year 
1703. But all the other meanings seem most 
fully to justify the conclusion that “ ambage ” and 
“humbug” are very slightly differing modifica- 
tions of the same word, unless proof of a very 
clear and most positive nature can be adduced to 
show the contrary. Henry Kivcour. 

[The title-page of the Universal Jester (published be- 
tween 1735-40) states that “‘the book is a choice collec- 
tion of ... clenchers, closers, bons mots, and humbug.” 
In The Connoisseur, 1754-56, i. 108, “humbug” is de- 
fined as “a new-coined expression which is only to be 
found in the nonsensical vocabulary.” In 1860 the 
Bookseller suggested the derivation of the word from 
“ambage,” which word (implying tedious deceptive 
circumlocution) was employed as an English word by 
Puttenham, in his Art of Poesie, 1580, ‘‘ Without any 
long study or tedious ambage”; by Dekker, in his 
Whore of Babylon, 1607, “ Y’are full of ambage”; and in 
Vicar’s Virgil, 1632 :— 

** The Cumzan Sibyl sings 
Ambiguous ambages ” ; 
the rendering of — 


“ Cumza Sibylla 
Horrendas canit ambages.”” 
For further information see “ N. & Q.,” 1" S. vii. 550, 





631 ; viii, 64, 161, 232, 422, 494, 575; 3° S. v. 470; 4 
8. x. 331, 509.] 


COL, HUTCHINSON’S ORDERS TO THE GARRI.- 
SON AT NOTTINGHAM, 1644. 
Amongst the Stretton MSS. in the Nottingham 
Free Public Reference Library is the following 
series of orders for the proper management of the 
garrison in Nottingham in 1644, signed by the 
* Maior,” William Nix, and Col. Hutchinson. 


“Mr. Maior and the Governor doe require all psons 
whatsoever within this Garrison (for the better orderinge 
and governinge of the same) to take notice of their 
orders here following, as they will answer the contrary :— 

“1. If anyone shall bee found idley standinge or 
walkinge in the streete in sermon tyme, or playing at 
any games upon the sabath or fast day, hee shall pay 
halfe a crowne, or suffer imprisonm* till hee pay the 
same. 

“2. If anyone shall bee found drinkinge in any 
Taverne, Inne, or Alehouse on the sabath or fast day, 
hee shall pay 1*, or suffer imprisonm* till hee pay the 
same ; And the m* of that house shall pay for every pson 
soe taken in it 1*, and if hee offend the second tyme hee 
shall be disenabled for sellinge wine, ale, or beare any 
more. 

“3. If any Taverne, Inne, or Alehouse soever shall sell 
any wine, ale, or beare out of their houses upon the 
sabath or fast day (except to any one who is sick), for 
the first offence he shall pay 10" (?), for the second I*, 
and for the third disenobled for sellinge any wine, ale, or 
beare any more. 

“4. If any Tradesman shall carry home any worke to 
any of their Customers on the sabath day, they shall for- 
feit their work and suffer A weeks imprisonm'. 

“5. If anyone shall keepe open any shoppe, or buy or 
sell any comodities whatsoever, on the sabath or fast 
dayes, the buyer shall pay 1*, and the seller 1*, and suffer 
imprisonm* till hee pay the same (unless it bee upon an 
extraordinary occasion for one that is sick). 

“6. If anyone shall sweare, hee shall pay iij* for every 
oathe, or suffer imprisonm* till hee pay the same. 

“7. If anyone shall be drunke, hee shall pay five shil- 
lings, or suffer imprisonm* till hee pay the same ; and the 
m' of the house where hee was made drunke shall pay 1’, 
and likewise suffer imprisonm* till hee pay the same. 

“8. If anyone shall bee found tiplinge or drinkinge in 
any taverne, Inne, or Alehouse after the houre of nyne of 
the clock at night, when the Tap-too beates, hee shall pay 
2° 6*; And the house for the first tyme shall pay 2° 6* 
for every man so found, and the second tyme 5*, and for 
the third tyme be disenabled for seilinge wine, ale, or 
beare any more. 

“9. If any soldier shall bee found drinkinge in their 
Quarters after nyne of the clock at night when the Tap- 
too hath beaten, they shall pay 2", or suffer 24 hours im- 

risonm' w™ bread and water. 

“10. If any Taverne, Inne, or Alehouse soever shall 
sell any wine, ale, or beare (except upon an extraordinary 
occasion to one that is sick) after the houre of nyne of 
the clock at night, after the taptoo hath beaten, untill 
the Revelly hath beaten the next morninge, hee shall 

ay 1', or suffer imprisonm' till hee pay the same ; and 
hes who fetchets the drinke after the aforesaid houre 
shall pay 2° 6", or suffer imprisonm* till hee pay the same. 

“ Whosoever shall give Information of any pson who 
shall comitt any of these offences, he shall have halfe the 
penalties sett upon them for his reward. 

“Witt. Nrx, Maior. 
“Joun Hurcnrsson.” 
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On the back of the sheet of foolscap folio paper 
on which the above is written there is a note, 
giving instructions for a corporal to “See to y* 
executing these orders to-day,” and dated “ Sab- 
bath, December (erasure) 1644.” 

The Stretton MSS. consist chiefly of legal docu- 
ments relating to land in the neighbourhood of 
Nottingham and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, including 
several transfers of land from and to Richard 
Mellers, the Nottingham bell-founder, and Dame 
Agnes Mellers, his wife, the founder of the Not- 
tingham Free (now High) School. The collection 
includes the letters of administration of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Joun Porrer Briscor, F.R.H.S., &c., 
Principal Librarian. 





Ducks AND Draxes.—I little or that the 
innocent amusement which, as a child, I used to 
call “ducks and drakes,” could boast, as a game, 
of so respectable an antiquity as I had lately an 
opportunity of ascertaining, having occasion to 
consult a passage in M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. 
In the cool of an autumn evening, he sauntered 
with his companions along the shore at Ostia, re- 
freshed by the gentle breeze, the sand on the beach 
yielding to each gentle tread. After describing 
the picture the sea presented on that occasion, as 
it rolled its curling and yeasty waves on the shore, 
with all the accuracy of a marine painter, they 
arrive at a place where the ships were drawn up 
high and dry on the shore, and here they are 
agreeably surprised by witnessing the boys playing 
at what used to be called ducks and drakes. The 
following description is so natural that its beauty 
would be lost by any attempt at a translation :— 

“Ts lusus est testam teretem, jactatione fluctuum levi- 
gatam, legere de litore; eam testam plano situ digitis 
comprehensam, inclinem ipsum, atque humilem, quantum 
potest, super undasinrotare ; ut illud jaculum vel dorsum 
maris raderet. vel enataret, dum leni impetu Jabitur; 
vel. summis finctibus tonsis, emicaret, emergeret, dum 
assiduo saltu sublevatur. Is se in pueris victorem fere- 
bat. cujus testa et procurreret longius et frequentius 
exsiliret.” 

This childish game was called by the Greeks 
Eroorpaxurpos, and is thus described by Julius 
Pollux, lib. ix. cap. vii. 119 (edit. Hems., fol., 
Amst., 1706) :— ° 

‘O & ETOTTPAKLT HOS, OOTPAKoV tov GaXrarriov 
Kara rou v datos éreroArs apioty, aprBpov vTeEs 
avrod Ta ™po Tov Kataditvat Ti rn diyjpara év TH 
rep Td tdwp _erdpopsy) ; éx yap Tov tAxOous 
TOV aAparov 3 y viKy TY BédXoven. 

In a note on the above passage, in this edition, 
is the following from Eustathius, ad Jl. Y. :— 

Kai 6 0 érorrpaKirpos” €idos de of TOS raudias, 
xa?’ qv, paccv, ooTpaKua tartea _ExTETpyLpeva 
viro Bardooys Tpoievrat Kara THS exibavetas 


TOU Vypor, Kat €rriT pe xovra €viott TOA) exic Zus teenth century ; 





aTov yTavTa Svar Karta Garacrc7s, nowoertny 
Tolov vTat mpocoyey. 

In the edition of Minucius Felix from which I 
have quoted (Ouzelius, Lug. Bat., 1672, 8vo.) there 
is an interesting engraving before the title, repre- 
senting the three persons who carry on the dia- 
logue. The figure in the centre is Minucius Felix, 
who sits as the judge ; the cause of the controversy 
is Czecilius,a heathen, who is rebuked by Octavius, 
a Christian, because, meeting with an effigy of 
Serapis (who is represented in the background of 
the picture), he seemed to pay respect to it—“ ut 
vulgus superstitiosus solet, manum ori admovens, 
osculum labiis pressit.” At the left-hand side of 
the engraving may be seen some boys playing 
at ducks and drakes, and the smooth pebbles 
glancing over the surface of the water. R. C 

Cork. 


Sirext H.—A funny story was told me of 
chimney-sweep who had to letter some flues in a 
large house, in order that they might be easily 
distinguished from each other. When his work 
was done, he called his master and said, “ Now, 
sir, I’ve put D for the dining-room, N for the 
nursery, and A for the ’all.” But this man was 
only consistent in his error. He never pronounced 
his h’s, and so he refrained from writing them. 
The literary aristocracy of the country are not so. 
They acknowledge h in the orthography of several 
words, whilst they ignore it in their pronunciation. 
I have never anywhere seen a satisfactory expla- 
nation of this phenomenon ; but perhaps the fol- 
lowing solution may be sufficient. It may be laid 
down as a general rule that, whilst gutturals abound 
in Northern dialects, they wither away and vanish 
in the South ; and therefore it is, @ priori, probable 
that if a word were coined in Northern regions, 
and imported into some Southern tongue, it would 
lose almost entirely any gutturals that it might 
possess. It would, indeed, be very interesting if 
some who have more time and ability than myself 
would discover what proportion of words in Eng- 
lish with initial h silent come originally from 
Northern languages ; because if this be not a satis- 
factory answer to my question, I do not see what 
reply can be given. I know that in England, at 
any rate, the aspirate is recognized increasingly as 
one proceeds north ; and I should think we might 
argue from our own country to Europe as a whole, 
generally speaking. WwW 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Beer, the cervisia of former days, is no longer 
the drink of Northern nations only. It is con- 
sumed all over the South as well. Italy has her 
birrarie, and Spain her cervecerias, and Egypt 


brews her own beer now as in the days of Hero- 
But this was not the case in the seven- 
and an idea may be 


dotus. 
formed of 
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the aversion with which Northern drinks were 
regarded by the Italians of that day from the 
following lines of Francesco Redi :— 
“Chi la squallida cervogia 
Alle labra sue congiugne 
Presto muore, o rado giugne 
All’ etd vecchia e barbogia. 
Beva il sidro d’Inghilterra 
Chi vuol gir presto sotterra : 
Chi vuol gir presto alla morte, 
Le bevande usi del Norte.” 
Bacco in Toscana, ditirambo. 
That beer was held in no higher honour in France 
in the fifteenth century we find in a song, written 
against the English during the siege of Pontoise 
ee , and given by the chronicler Jean Chartier. 
subjoin the first couplet :— 
“ Entre vous, Anglois et Normans, 
Estans |éans, dedans Pontoise, 
Fuyez vous en, prenez les champs, 
Oubliez la riviére d’Oise, 
Et retournez 4 la cervoise 
De quoy vous estes tous nourris.” 
As for the Normans, they thought very differently 
in the thirteenth century, and the British Museum 
possesses a manuscript of a song dating from that 
period, and called Letabundus, wherein we find :— 
“ Or hi parra 
La cerveyse vos chantera: 
leluia. 
Qui que aukes en beyt, 
Si tel seyt comme estre doit : 
Res miranda.” 
Jutzs Camus. 
Padova. 


Tue ScHoo.soy To THE ForE.—One winter in 
my school days, during the Christmas holidays, I 
read as usual the prologue and epilogue to the 
“Westminster play ”—the Andria that year, if 
I remember rightly. A line in the epilogue 
pleased me greatly, running “composito pede,” 
and having the true poetic ring. I therefore com- 
mitted it to memory, for use upon occasion. The 
line was— 

* Quze 
Iile Syracosius protulit arte senex.” 

In the next half-year a thesis gave me the desired 
opportunity, oad I produced my treasure as a 
gem in my copy of verses. I showed them up to 
Arthur Meyrick. He had a habit of nodding his 
head and compressing his lips, like the Duke of 
Wellington, when anything pleased or tickled him. 
He gave three nods as he read the line ; read it 
aloud twice over with the gusto of an alderman 
over his turtle, and gave me the xvdos which I 
expected and the verse deserved. Many years after- 
wards I found the line in an old classic—I think 
Claudian. Westminster had “ cribbed” it from 
the old classic, and I had “ cribbed ” it from West- 
minster. “Crib for ever!” 

Hersert RaNpDoupu. 


Worthing. 


Bripess’s “ NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE.”—On a 
blank leaf of the first volume of a copy of this 
work now before me is the following note, 
written, apparently, at the close of the last century, 
by the then owner of the book :— 


“Mr. Bridges was of Barton Segrave, son of John 
Bridges, Esq., of the same place, who was son of Colonel 
John Bridges, of Alcester, in Warwickshire. The anti- 
quary was born at Binfield, co. Berks, about 1666, being 
Afty-cight years of age at his death in 1724. He was 
bred to the law, which, however, he never much followed 
as a profession, being solicitor, and afterwards com- 
missioner of the customs and cashier of excise. He 
began his collections for this work in 1719, and expended 
severa! thousand pounds in transcripts from publick 
offices, &c. He left them as an heirloom to his brother 
William of the Stamp Office, who consigned them to one 
Gibbons, a London bookseller. This person engaged 
Sam. Jebb, M.D., of Stamford, to compile a history from 
them; and it was begun to be published in numbers, of 
which six or seven appeared ; after which, on the bank- 
ruptcy of Gibbons, the work was discontinued, but the 
collections remained with Dr. Jebb. At length the 
gentry of Northamptonshire took up the business, the 
claims of Dr. Jebb were liquidated by William Cart- 
wright, Esq., M.P., and the MSS. put into the hands of 
a committee, who employed Mr. Whalley.* He enlarged 
the plan by the introduction of biographical anecdotes, 
but after the compilation was completed, and much of it 
printed, it still lay dormant for many years. This first 
vol., however, appeared in 1762, part of the second in 
1769, and in 1779 the r inder was d 
publication. But it did not come out till 1791.” 

Tuomas Nortu. 





The Bank, Leicester. 


READING THE Nicenz CreEED.—A very common 
mistake is made by clergymen, who read, “ The 
Lord-and-giver of life,” instead of “ The Lord, and 
Giver-of-life,” which is the translation of the Greek 
original—r5 Kiiprov Kat fworowv. A popular 
hymn has, “ Thou, of life the Lord and giver.” 
Another reading admits of doubt, but I consider 
it erroneous. I have heard a very high dignitary 
say emphatically, “God of God, light of light, very 
God of very God... .” I should prefer “ God of 
God ; . . . . begotten ; not made,” connecting Ocdv 
ex Oecov .... with yevvnGévra. 8. T. 

P.S.—I think, too, the words “with glory” 
ought to be read parenthetically, so as to be 
separated from “ again.” 


Swirr’s Merapnuors.—Mr. Forster, in his Life 
of Swift, i. p. 97, quotes’ Johnson as saying of 
Swift, “ The sly dog never ventures at a metaphor.” 
When and where is this saying of Johnson re- 
corded? In his life of Swift, Johnson says of 
him (Murphy’s ed., 1792, xi. p. 38), “ That he has 
in his works no metaphor, as has been said, is not 
true.” Johnson had always a strong prejudice 
against Swift, but the term “sly dog” as applied 
to the Dean is hardly “ Johnsonian.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


* “The Rev. Peter Whalley, late Fellow of St. John’s 











College, Oxford.” 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Who was Swinney?” (See Dilke’s Papers 
of a Critic, vol. ii. p. 60.)—A correspondent from 
Victoria writes to me :— 

“When I resided in Pontefract, several years ago, I 
remember in St. Giles’s Church in that town a large 
marble monument inscribed as follows :— 

* Consecrated to truth historical. 

Swinney, the brave, the virtuous, and the just, 

Hath mixed his ashes with their native dust. 

Ere manhood’s honors dawn’d upon his face, 

He prov'd his arms against the Spanish race. 

Wade, Stanhope, Mordaunt, Carpenter, Dalzell, 

With truth and rapture, if alive, could tell 

How fierce he fought, whilst fighting aught avail’d, 

How sullen yielded when our numbers fail’d. 

From hair-breadth 'scapes and bloody toils reliev'd, 

Many he gave, but ne’er a wound receiv'd. 

He spurned at cowards with beceming pride, 

Laurels his aim, and providence his guide. 

In peace neglected and reduc’d, he sped 

Without one murmur to his homely shed. 

Called forth, at last, by warlike George to view, 

He drew his broad sword, and he used it too ; 

His dauntless heart at Dettingen was try'd. 

When Brunswick glow'd with William at his side, 

Grown old, yet vig'rous, in his country’s cause, 

The king dismissed him with a loud applause ; 

But soon as traytors sought his master’s right, 

And English troops for once forgot to fight ; 

Soon as his bleeding son was — made, 

And fools were sheltered by their white cockade, 

He left his vine, his fig-tree, and his wife, 

And rushed impetuous to the doubtful strife. 

The dirk and target grac’d his joyous hall, 

Crown’d by his sword, cuirass, and iron cawl. 

Should busy mortals ask, “‘ How much he gave 

To his five children” ere he sought the grave : 

Fortunes he gave, whilst living, to his sons 

And to his daughters, blessed portions— 

Portions ! the best that children can receive, 

Fortunes ! the best that best of men can give. 

He form’d their minds to every gospel grace 

(His better-self assistant in her place). 

When ripening years demanded other cares, 

Nor cost nor pains for learned guides he spares. 

Bless, reader, bless with thy reluctant tears 

This Christian soldier in the vale of years. 

Lov'd by his comrades, by his troop rever'd; 

By good men courted, by the wicked fear'd ; 

If honour, truth, and justice can ensure 

Bliss to his soul, in bliss he lives secure.’ 

“ Major Matthew Swinney was born in the kingdom 
of Ireland in the year of our Lord 1684. He married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Rob. Kitchinman, Esq., by 
whom he had issue three sons and two daughters, all his 
survivors. He died March 3, 1766, aged eighty-two years, 
and is interred within the choir of the old church. The 
epitaph inscribed upon this marble, being meant to con- 
vey information and instruction to the unlearned reader, 
was composed in the English tongue, and the monument 
iteelf was raised at the joint motion of the deceased's 
three sons—George, Sidney, and Poladen.” 


Woodfall? It certainly seems consistent that a 
stout old warrior like the Major should have a son 
an army chaplain. Further information could 
doubtless be obtained at Pontefract. The Kit- 
chinmans were mayors of that place in the reigns 
of Geo. I., II., and IIL, and the name of George 
Swinney occurs as mayor in 1760. GV 


“CoMING THROUGH THE RYE.”—In both the 
English and American editions ef the poems of 
Burns, there is a note preceding the song “ Coming 
through the rye,” which seems to indicate that it 
is not an original work of the poet, but an amended 
version of an old song. I have also heard it said, 
and from the language of the song am disposed to 
believe the report to be true, that by “rye” is 
meant, not, as is generally supposed in America, 
a grain field, but a rivulet in Ayrshire named Rye. 
Cannot some one of your correspondents throw 
light on these points ? Scoto-AMERICUS. 


OLp EyGravine ofr Dawson or SepBERGH.—A 
friend of mine showed me recently a large mezzo- 
tint engraving of this celebrity, who was, I believe, 
an eminent schoolmaster and mathematician at 
the end of the last and at the beginning of the 
present century, at Sedbergh, in Yorkshire. The 
engraving, which had been purchased at the sale 
of Professor Sedgwick, who had been an old pupil 
of Dawson’s at Sedbergh, represents him as stand- 
ing, and pointing with his finger to an open book, 
over which a grey-headed man in a sitting posture 
is bending, the back of whose head is depicted. 
The countenance of Dawson exhibits both intellect 
and benevolence of the highest order ; and in the 
chancel of the church at Sedbergh, of which place 
he was a native, is a bust of him. Gunning, in his 
Reminiscences of Cambridge, speaks of Dawson as 
“one whose character at that time (i.¢. circa 
1786) stood very high as a teacher of mathematics, 
and many North-countrymen were amongst his 
pupils” (second edition, vol. ii. p. 211). He was 
presumably educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, as the Mastership of Sedbergh School is in 
the gift of that College ; but a search for his name 
amongst the Mathematical Triposes in the Cam- 
bridge University Calendar has proved fruitless. 

1. Is there any memoir in existence of Dawsun? 
2. Is the name of the engraver of the mezzo- 
tint known ? 
3. Is it known who is represented by the seated 
figure in the engraving ? 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


S. Provr.—In the year 1821 was published, by 
Akerman, a book of lithograph views, principally 
of buildings. I cannot give the title. The views 
were drawn on the stone by Prout ; they are sub- 
scribed “S. Prout del,” with the name of the 





Was this the Sydney Swinney referred to by 


place, and some, but not all, have upon the draw- 
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ing his monogram. I have always understood 
that the lithographs were from original drawings 
by Prout, but have now some reason to doubt 
this; for, upon an evidently contemporaneous 
water-colour drawing, in my possession, of Mickle- 
gate Bar at York, the subject of one of the litho- 
graphs, with which it agrees in every stroke, I 
have lately discovered the signature “J. M. W. 
Turner.” TI have had the drawing some years, 
and have always shown it as a Prout, but it has 
been remarked by many that it is in parts very 
like Turner’s work. The lithograph has neither 
the signature of Turner nor the monogram of 
Prout. I conclude with the query, Were the 
lithographs from the drawings of various artists ? 
The title-page of the book, which I have been 
unable to meet with, might throw some light on 


this. A. F. B. 


Epve@ar ALLAN Por.— 

“The Utica Observer mentions, as a fact which has 
escaped the notice of all his biographers, that Edgar 
Allan Poe was the grandson of Benedict Arnold. His 
mother, who was known before her marriage as Eliza- 
beth Arnold, an English actress, was the natural daugh- 
ter of the traitor. This statement rests on the concurrent 
testimony of a number of old actors who knew Elizabeth 
Arnold well. Poe himself alluded to the matter occa- 
sionally in the company of those who knew this chapter 
in his family history.” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” verify this? 
J. Brayper Matruews. 
Lotos Club, New York. 


PrepicTion oF THE Crimean War.—I should 
be glad to ‘ascertain the origin of the following 
lines, which passed current as a prediction of the 
Crimean war, and which I copied from the news- 
papers of that time, but unfortunately without 
making any further note thereof :— 

“ Tria miranda ! 
Omnes Christiani arma sument contra Turcam, 
Preter Christianissimum. 
Omnes filii ecclesiz bellum contra Turcam parant, 
Prater Primogenitum. 
Omnia animalia laudant Deum ob partam de Turcis 
victoriam, 
Preter Gallum.” 
James T. Presiey. 


“COMMENTARIE UPON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GaLaTians.”—Can you give me any information 
as to the author of this book, in my possession ? 
It has lost its title-page. It purports to have 
been written about forty years after the introduc- 
tion of Protestantism into this country. Ps. xci. 13 
is translated, “ They that trust in God shall walke 
upon the Lyon and Basiliske.” L. A. Sron. 


Pricnit-evri, 120 Mites N. rrom Goa, anp 
tHe AppoTt PeRicHEtTT!.— 

“ Relations de Voyages dans l'Europe chrétienne,” par 
I’ Abbé Perichetti; (en Italien) “‘ Memorie de Viaggi per 
l'Europa christiana,” dell’ Abbate G. B. Perichetto. 





Naples, 1685. 5 vol. in-12. Bibliotheque Universelle des 
Voyages, vol. i. p. 285. 

Was the family of the Abbé Perichetti connected 
in any way with India ; or can the identity of the 
two names be otherwise accounted for? E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Rosert Brown.—I have a pamphlet of eight 
pages, Verses to the Memory of « Brother, without 
author’s name, place or name of printer, or date, 
but a note on p. 1 indicates the deceased to have 
been “ Mr. R. Brown, who died Jan. 22, 1784, at 
the age of twenty-five.” It is rather a wide ques- 
tion asking for a Brown of our own day, much 
more so for one of the last century, with only the 
additional key to his identity that “he expected 
soon to accompany a young gentleman on his 
travels.” The poem is an affecting one, and my 
brothers may, perhaps, be recognized by these 
lines :— 

“ Where now that sweet communion of designs, 

His pencil’s figures and my muse’s lines.” 
J. 0. 


“ ConcerninG SNAKES tN Icetanp. There are 
no snakes in Iceland.”—Will some learned person 
give the correct form and origin of this celebrated 
brief chapter of Icelandic natural history? The 
form in which it is commonly quoted is something 
like the above. In a leader in the Standard the 
writer gave it to Eric Pontoppidan ; but Southey, 
in the Letters to Butler (p. 57), speaks of the 
chapter concerning owls in Neil Horrebow’s Na- 
tural History; and lastly, in the new quarterly, 
Mind (just published), the Rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege informs us that, in the words of the famous 
chapter of Olaus Magnus, there is no philosophy 
at Oxford. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“Tue Pitcrmmace or Princes.”—I have a 
copy of this work, printed in black letter and 
dedicated to “ the right worshipful and his singular 
good M. Maister Christofor Hatton, Esquier,” by 
Ludowicke Lloide. Can any one inform me as to 
the author, and whether the book is of any value? 


aX. . 


“ WeaTHer-HOLES.” — Among the various 
weather-signs occurring in the first scene of 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Teil we find mentioned, as a 
prognostic of the impending change of the weather, 
the circumstance, Bnd kalt her bliist es aus dem 
Wetterloch, which omen is based on the following 
passage in Scheuchzer’s Naturgeschichte (vol. iv. 
p. 122, &c.) :— 

“There are certain weather-holes or wind-holes, ¢.¢. 
caverns and clefts which stand to the inhabitants of the 
Alps instead of barometers. When the wind blows cold 
from them the weather may be expected fine,” &c. 

Now, I have been told by a literary friend of 
mine that he believed he had heard of a similar 
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“wind-hole” or “ weather-hole” existing near 

a gap in the hills of Malvern called the “ Wytche.” 

Could any of your learned correspondents give me 

some exact and definite information on the subject 

in question? I should certainly consider it a great 

literary favour. C. A. Bucnner. 
King’s College, London. 


Bisnorp Jewe.’s “Seven Gopitey Sermons,” 
1607.—In the Works of Bishop Jewel, published 
by the Parker Society, vol. ii. p. 1046, is a state- 
ment to the effect that the editor had never been 
able to meet with the small S8vo. 1607 original 
edition of Seven Godly and Learned Sermons 
preached by John Juel, Bishop of Salisburie, never 
before Imprinted, but had republished them from 
the two folios of 1609 and 1611. As I have an 
imperfect copy of this rare little volume, I shall be 
much obliged if any one can inform me where 
another copy is preserved, so that I can collate my 
own with it. The title-page and first five or six 
leaves of the epistle are missing, but the seven 
sermons are complete. The epistle is signed, 
“Your G[races] most bounden at com. I. K.” 
Who was I. K.? “There is in this epistle the use 
of the phrase, “ Gathered up in hugger mugger, or 
buried in obliuion,” which is worth making a note 
of. I presume there is no copy of this volume 
of sermons in the British Museum, Bodleian or 
Cambridge Libraries, otherwise the editor of 
Bishop Jewel’s works would have made use of it. 

J. P. EARWAKER. 

Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


“THe Ancient Martner.”—Will any reader of 
“N. & Q.” kindly furnish me with a copy of the 
stanza (the eleventh of the third part) excluded 
by Coleridge from the Ancient Mariner? The 
stanza, says Mr. Swinburne, in his essay on Cole- 
ridge, describes the Death-mate of the Spectre- 
woman, “his bones foul with leprous scurf and 
green corruption of the grave, in contrast to the 
red - and yellow locks of the fearfuller night- 
mare Life-in-death.” ALFRED JEWELL. 


Pitre Famity or Bray, Berxs.—Where did 
this family come from? The name first occurs in 
the parish register books in 1735, but I am of 
opinion they were settled there some time previous 
to that date. There were also at that time others 
living at Windsor and Eton, but they do not ap- 
pear to have been connected. [I find no pedigree 
of this particular family. Any information re- 
specting their history previous to the date men- 
tioned, or hints for searching, will be valued. 

L. J. A. Pie. 


_Pasrorat Srarr at Dot, ry Brirrayy.—In 
visiting the former cathedral at Dol last summer, 
I observed that a gigantic gilded pastoral staff 


interesting church. On inquiry I found that my 
supposition, that this was so placed as a memorial 
of the time when Dol was a bishopric, and the 
church a cathedral, was correct. Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” say if they have observed 
instances of a similar custom elsewhere? In the 
course of my wanderings I have been in churches 
which have lost the cathedral dignity, but have 
never noticed such an indication that they once 
possessed it. J. Woopwarp. 


“Tue Curse or Kirxstatt Aspey.”—Can 
you give me an abstract of the legend of the 
“‘Curse of Kirkstall Abbey,” or tell me where I 
can find it? Can you also explain the meaning of 
the words, “Sire, si come ce fut, voir ayez pitié 
de nous”? They occur at the end of every peti- 
tion in a MS. Prayer Book of the thirteenth 
century. Witrrip or GALway. 


“CANNON TO RIGHT OF THEM, CANNON TO 
LEFT OF THEM,” &c.—Was this the position 
of the Russian artillery? If so, each side must 
have been in danger from its own comrades. 
Faulconbridge speaks of such a blunder :— 

“O prudent discipline! From north to south: 

Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth.” 
GrorcE ELLIs. 
St. John’s Wood. 


+ Ryecnarpe Bevnetiey, BELL-FOVNDDER.*— 
On the third bell of Seaton Church, Rutland, is 
this name, in large Gothic capital letters, placed 
backwards. When and where did helive? Ishis 
name known to any bell-hunting correspondent ? 

Tuomas Norra. 
The Bank, Leicester. 


Tue Court or Hich Commission ror CAUSES 
Ecc.estasTicaL.— Where are the Court records 
preserved ? Anon. 


I. O. U.—When did this phonetic mode of 
writing oneself down a debtor first become general? 
Sr. Switxry. 





Replies. 


GRIMM’S LAW. 
(5™ S. iv. 449, 513.) 

The replies of Pror. ATtwELt and Mr. Fentoy 
to the inquiry of T. C. U. on this subject are in 
the main correct, but they require a little further 
explanation to make them complete. The table 
given by Pror. ArrweLL—principally from Max 
Miiller—is unnecessarily complicated. Grimm’s 
original form, as given in vol. i. p. 584 of his 
Deutsche Grammatik, is much simpler, and em- 
braces all which it is really necessary to know. 
It is as follows :-— 





was placed erect behind the high altar of this most 
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LABIALS. DENTALS. GUTTURALS. 
Greek. Goth. Old Ger. Greek. Goth. Old Ger, Greek. Goth. Uid Ger. 
P F BV) ee ae. K H @G 
ae F _ = Z G K CH 

F B P TH D T CH G K 

The Greek division includes the Sanskrit, Latin, 
and their derivatives. The Gothic includes the 
Low German, English, and Norse. The High 
German includes none but its own dialects. 

If we further note that the Celtic and Slavonic 
languages generally follow the Greek division in 
their consonantal permutations, we shall have a 
tolerably comprehensive view of the relations of 
the Aryan tongues in this single aspect. 

It is possible, however, to simplify the matter 
still more. The division, it will be seen, is a tri- 
partite one, and the changes always follow in the 
same order—tenuis, aspirate, medial—if we take 
them in the sequence of Greek, Gothic, Old Ger- 
man. If we then draw two triangles thus— 

Tenuis. Greek. 





Medial. Aspirate. 0.H.G. Gothic. 
and fix the one over the other, so that it can turn 
by a pin in the centre, if the Greek point, which 
now corresponds with the tenuis, be turned to the 
aspirate, the Gothic will stand at the medial, and 
the Old High German at the tenuis, and so with 
the others. 

I have a further word to say in reference to the 
eight columns of illustrations given by Pror. Arr- 
WELL. Some of the instances are incorrect, and 
others are understated in consequence of not 
giving the earliest forms of the words. 

In col. 1 kirsha is given as Sanskrit for horn. 
It may be my misfortune, but I have not met with 
the word. It is not to be found in the dictionaries 
of Bopp, Benfey, Wilson, or Williams. The usual 
word for horn is “s‘ringam.” This column of words 
shows that Grimm’s law is not without exceptions. 
In the guttural permutations the Gothic /. usually 
replaces the classical tenuis k, and this is common 
both to the High and Low German dialects. 

In col. 2 Sanskrit jdti is given as the equivalent 
for Latin gen-us, &c. As it stands without ex- 

lanation, this would seem an exception to Grimm’s 
aw, as j is not a guttural but a palatal letter. 
a understood, however, it affords strong 
confirmation to the principle. Jdti is a derivative 
from jan, to beget, which is only a degraded form 
of the original Aryan root gan (see Fick, sub voc.). 
This restores the illustration to its proper place in 
the series. Kwm, I presume, is a mistake for 
Gothic kuni. Kind is given as the High German 
equivalent, which, unexplained, would appear to 





militate against the law it is intended to illustrate. 
The fact is, in this case the modern High German 
k is a corruption of the original aspirate ch. This 
very word will be found in the form of chunni in 
the High German or Theotisc of the eighth cen- 
tury.* 

In col. 3 High German gestern seems to contra- 
vene Grimm’s law, which would require a tenuis 
instead of a medial for the initial. Turning to 
our Old High German authorities, we find the 
original form of gestern to be kestern, in which 
shape it will be found in MSS. both of the eighth 
and eleventh centuries.t Our yesterday is only a 
corruption of A.-S. gestran-deg, corresponding to 
Gothic gistra. 

Col. 4 provides no Greek equivalent for Sanskrit 
tan-u. This will be found in reivw, trévos, con- 
veying the idea of thinness by stretching out. 
There must be some mistake about Gothic dunni. 
There is no such word in Gabelenz and Leebe, nor 
in Mr. Skeat’s useful glossary. If there were, it 
would contradict entirely the usual application of 
Grimm’s law. The corresponding word in Gothic 
is thinnan, exactly correlative with our word thin, 
which precisely fulfils the conditions required. 

Col. 5 is quite correct in the instances adduced. 

Col. 6 may lead to error. Greek thura and 
High German thur are so much alike in appearance 
that it might naturally be supposed the aspirated 
initial th was common to both. It is not so, how- 
ever. How it came about I will not stop to in- 
quire, but the fact is, such High German words as 
ier, thier, thal, are quite modern in their present 
form. They were originally spelt tor, tura, &c., 
thus taking their place with the initial tenuis as 
required by Grimm’s law. In the case of Sanskrit 
dwar, Gothic daur, English door, there is an ano- 
maly, which is cleared up when we find that the 
original Aryan form was dhvar-a (see Fick), which 
restores the aspirate initial, and places the word 
side by side with its Greek and Latin sisters. 

Col. 7 is correct, with this remark, that in the 
early Aryan dialects the difference between the 
sound of r and / appears to have been slight. 
Sanskrit pur-na—pul-na, and = metathesis is 
easily connected with ple-os and ple-nus. 

Col. 8 is liable to the same observation as be- 
fore, that, for want of adopting the early form of 
the High German equivalent, the influence of 
Grimm’s law appears much weaker than it really 
is. The modern High German bruder was ori- 
ginally proder, pruodar, as is proved from MSS. 
of the eighth and tenth centuries, thus restoring 
the consistency and historical value of the principle 
laid down. 

Pror. ATTWELL will, I am sure, be glad to find 
that the evidence for the uniformity of Grimm’s 





* See Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, and Schil- 
ter’s Collections of Old High German Documents, passim. 
t See Graff, ut supra. 
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law is in reality much stronger than is set out in 
his tables. J. A. Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





PuiLoiocicaL (5 §, iv. 489 ; v. 10.)—Of the 
ten Tartar (Tatar) dialects enumerated in the Atlas 
yr tg ee by Balbi, viz., the Ouighour 
(1), the Jagatdi (2), the Kabjak or Kipchak (3), 
the Kirghiz (4), the Turkom4n (5), the Caucaso- 
Danubian (6), the Austro-Siberian (7), the Ya- 
koot (8), the Tchawich (9), the Osm4nli (10), the last 
is the most remarkable for its regularity, precision, 
and elegance ; it is considered to be the richest and 
most polished, and a compound of the ancient 
Ouighour and Jagatdi, the latter bearing the same 
relation to the former as English to Saxon. “La 
langue des Iugures,” according to William de 
Rubruquis, the envoy of St. Louis (IX.), “est 
la mére des langues turkes.” 

In the thirteenth century, during a period of fifty 
years, the K4yi, a branch of the Turkan Chagtai 
(Jagatai) tribe, established a camp of 400 tents or 
families, speaking the OsmAnli dialect, at Surgut, on 
the banks of the Sangar, situate near the frontier of 
the Greek Empire. Their chieftain, Athman (whose 
Turkish name has been softened into Othman or 
Osman), having consented to engage in a holy war 
(jihad-i-asghar) as an auxiliary to Ala-addeen, the 
Seljucide Sultan of Iconium (Coniah), in Natolia, 
after reviewing his soldiers of the true faith (Muj- 
tahideen), led them through the unguarded passes 
of Mount Olympus into the fertile plains of 
Bithynia, a.p. 1288, a.u. 687. Signal success 
attended his onward march, and Ala-addeen, in 
recognition of the decisive victories achieved over 
the infidels, conferred on Othman the rank of Beg 
or Prince of the Turks, and the surname of Ghazi 
or Conqueror, and, as soon as he had gained a firm 
footing on the territory of Nicomedia (July 27, 
A.D. 1299, A.H. 699), ennobled him further by the 
imperial title of sultan of a province which to this 
day bears the name of Othmanjik Vilaieti. Like 
his predecessors, Othman encouraged literature 
and men of learning, and his last words to his son 
Orchan (a.D. 1326, a.m. 727), “ Be thou a defender 
of Islam, and a protector of the liberal arts and 
Sciences,” were religiously observed by his suc- 
cessor on the conquest of Brusa (A.D. 1326, a.H. 
727), which soon assumed the aspect of a Moham- 
medan capital, by the royal foundation and endow- 
ment of a mosque, a college, and schools. The 
most skilful professors of human and divine know- 
ledge were attracted thither, and students even 
from Persia and Arabia congregated to cultivate 
the Turkish language and literature, and the 
interests of learning continued to be zealously 
Promoted (with a trifling interruption) through 
the successive reigns of Mourad (Amurath L.), 
Bayazid (Bajazet), Mohammed I., Amurath II., to 





the time of Mohammed II., the conqueror of the 
Byzantine Empire (a.p. 1453, a.H. 858). 

“ Avant et depuis cette époque” (a.D. 1453), observes 
Amédée Jaubert, the celebrated Orientalist, my friend 
and master, ‘‘la langue turke, qui est un dialecte du 
tartare, s'est accrue d'un grand nombre d’expressions 
tirées de l’arabe et du persan, que la religion musulmane, 
les bezoins du commerce et les guerres fréquentes des 
Turks en Asie y ont introduites; et a regu, sans les 
dénaturer, tous les mots étrangers destinés 4 représenter 
des idées nouvelles ...... d’ou il soit que, pour parler et 
surtout pour écrire correctement le turk, il est a peu 
prés indispensable d’avoir d’abord pris quelque teinture 
du persan, et particuliérement de l'arabe. En effet, c’est 
des Arabes que les Turks ont emprunté leurs caractéres 
d'écriture, leur systeme de numération, tous les mots qui 
expriment des idées abstraites, morales ou religieuses, et 
tous ceux qui sont relatifs aux sciences, aux lettres, et 
aux arts; nomenclature trés-étendue.” 

According to Sir William Jones, the Turkish 
consists of ten Arabic or Persian words for one 
originally Scythian (Tatar), but the Arabic greatly 
preponderates, ¢.g., of thirteen words, seven are 
Arabic and two Persian ; of fourteen words, nine 
Arabic and two Persian. In recapitulating the 
distinctive character of these languages, this ac- 
complished scholar states that— 

“ The Persian is remarkable for sweetness, the Arabic 
is distinguished for copiousness and strength, and the 
Turkish has an admirable gravity (miram babet gravita- 
tem)—the first allures and delights, the second is ener- 
getic, and formed for sublimity, while the third possesses 
elevation combined with a certain gracefulness and 
beauty: the Persian, therefore, is fit for joyous and 
amatory subjects, the Arabic for poetry and eloquence, 
and the Turkish for moral writings.”* 

If you ask a Persian the nature of his language, 
he will say it is sweet and melodious ; Arabic, he 
would add, is the root, Turkish science, Persian 
sugar; and a native of the ipa of India 
would tell you Hindustani is salt. 

* Arabiy asl ast, Turki hunar ast, 
Parsi shakar ast, Hindi namak ast.” 
Wituiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Mitton’s Forestry (5* §. v. 43.)—Mr. Wat- 
KER might have carried a little farther his remarks 
in defence of Milton. In the quotation,— 

“ Arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown that Silvan loves 

Of pine or monumental oak,” 
—Mr. Menzies creates what confusion there may be 
by omitting the comma after “groves.” Milton 
does not connect the “arched walks,” but only 
the “shadows brown,” with the oak and pine. 
The objection to “ brown” is poor hypercriticism : 





* “Suavitatem Persica, ubertatem ac vim Arabica, 
mirificam habet Turcica dignitatem : prima allicit atque 
delectat, altera sublimifis vehitur, et fertur quodammodo 
incitatiis, tertia elata est sané, sed non sine aliqua 
elegantia et pulchritudine. Ad lusus igitur et amores 
sermo Persicus, ad poemata et eloquentiam Arabicus, ad 
moralia scripta Turcicus videtur idoneus.”—Vol. ii. 

360. 


p- 
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compare “hamlets brown” in Collins’s Evening. 
Brown is a prevalent twilight colour. Pines and 
oaks will grow together: but Milton’s words do 
not imply that they do. He says that Silvan 
loves the brown shadows of pine or oak. If I am 
asked by a tavern waiter what I want for dinner, 
and reply, “Beef or mutton,” am I to expect both? 
Not, surely, unless he is a Miltonic critic—* No 
waiter, but a Knight Templar.” 

I have not read Mr. Keightley on Milton, for I 
prefer poetry to commentary thereon; and I 
think his ingenious explanation of “ monumental” 
does not befit Milton’s simplicity, though in cer- 
tain modern poets the idea would be natural 
enough. Long duration, which is the design of a 
monument, is the habit of the oak ; hence monu- 
mental fits the tree perfectly. 

“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius,” 

says Horace. It seems unnecessary to suggest 
that Milton meant the holm-oak (which doubtless 
he saw in Italy), since our English oak, a far 
nobler tree, attains an immense age. I believe 
Glendower’s oak, near Shrewsbury, still puts out 
fresh foliage in the spring—a monument of a 
battle fought near five centuries ago. 

If “elm starproof” be not true to nature, then 
am I grossly ignorant of trees. Mr. Menzies 
seems unaware that the elm is a heavy foliaged 
tree ; in many a twilight stroll beneath elms I 
have noted the accuracy of Milton’s epithet, which 
has a special beauty because it marks the hour. 
Indeed, in the radiance of a summer noon, I have 
found the elm sunproof. There are elms and 
elms. Botanists catalogue above sixty varieties ; 
doubtless there is a difference between the shadows 
of ulmus parvifolia and ulmus latifolia. 

Forked lightning will strike a tree as Mr. Men- 
zies describes ; but trees growing on a high level 
are frequently struck at the summit by the sheet 
lightning, which passes from cloud to cloud. Mil- 
ton’s “ singed top” is quite defensible. To assert 
that lightning never singes the top of the oak is 
rather daring. So wide a negative is difficult 
to prove. I have seen trees of several kinds 
singed by lightning in most capricious ways. It 
may perhaps be found that a great poet sometimes 
observes more widely than a professional forester. 


Mortimer Couiiys. 
Knowl Hill, Berks. 


In the passage quoted from Mr. Menzies’s work 
on Forest Trees, &c., it is said, “ The elm is one of 
the thinnest foliaged trees of the forest.” Is this 
so? It would ill become one who was born, and 
has chiefly lived, almost within the sound of Bow 
bells, to set his opinion against that of a person of 
such great tree knowledge as Mr. Menzies ; but I 
have frequently heard that the elm is the best 
tree to afford shelter during a shower, owing to 
the circumstance that the leaves, though small, 





are numerous and remarkably compact. This 
would quite justify Milton in speaking of— 
“ The shady roof 
Of branching elm starproof.” 
a. J A, 


AppaTiAL Orpination (5" §, iv. 467.)—By 
the second Council of Nice (Actio viii. Canon xiv.), 
held in the year 787, the power was granted to 
abbots of conferring minor orders within their 
own monasteries, on the condition, however, that 
they themselves were presbyters. The canon only 
mentions readers, but Martene (De Antiq. Eccles. 
Rit., vol. ii. p. 12, fol., 1788, Venet.), in remarking 
upon it, says :— 

“Hane potestatem hactenus conservarunt abbates 
plurimi, non solum vigore hujus canonis, sed obtentis 
insuper a sede apostolica privilegiis, quibus tonsuram 
minoresque ordines conferendi facultas eis facta est. 
Quz quidem privilegia integra et inviolata permanere 
sanxit synodus Tridentina.” 

To this power many abbots still lay claim, not 
only on the authority of the canon, but also on 
alleged grants from the Apostolic See, by which 
they were empowered to give the tonsure, and to 
confer minor orders; all which privileges were 
secured to them, whole and inviolate, by the 
Council of Trent. He tells us, in addition, that 
an abbot of the Cistercian Order had ampler powers, 
who, with four other abbots of the same order, and 
of the first rank, could ordain deacons and sub- 
deacons; which privilege, he continues, was 
granted them by Pope Innocent VIII., in the 
year 1489, in order that they who wished to be- 
come deacons or subdeacons might not be forced 
to seek ordination outside their monastery. 

Nothing is said of mitred abbots, nor does it 
appear that, in matters of this kind, they had 
“powers superior to their less exalted brethren.” 
Their superiority was rather of a civil than an 
ecclesiastical kind. They were privileged to sit 
in the House of Peers. According to Martene, 
their origin was later than the council by which 
abbots were empowered to ordain, for he says that 
no mention is made of this in the older pontificals 
(vol. ii. p. 146). Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“T have done with this subject of mitred abbeys, when 
we have observed that they were called ‘abbots general,’ 
alias ‘ abbots sovereign,’ as acknowledging in a sort no 
superior, because exempted from the jurisdiction of an 
diocesan, having episcopal power in themselves.”—Ful- 
ler’s Church History, vol. ii. bk. vi. sect. 2; Sir H. Spel- 
man in Glossario, verbo “* Abbas.” 

H. 8. 


Abbots can only confer minor orders. Sub- 
deacons, deacons, and priests must be ordained 
by a bishop. (See Bissus, Hierurgia, “ wis ws 


G. E. L. was rightly informed respecting the 
above. Abbots have the power of conferring 
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minor, not sacred, orders on their own subjects by 
a dispensation of the Pope. Any priest can confer 
minor orders when dispensed by Rome. 

C. H. P. 


Masor Francis Perrson (5 §. vy. 67.)\—A 
correspondent from Jersey inquires whether any 
members of the family of Major Peirson (whom he 
calls Pierson) are living. He was very young and 
unmarried when he was killed. He left sisters, 
but no brothers. One of these sisters was the 
mother of my late wife, Lady Chelmsford, and of 
her sister. The only members of the Peirson 
family known to me to be living are my children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, and the 
children and grandchildren of my late sister-in-law. 

CHELMSFORD, 

Eaton Square. 


He was the eldest son of Francis Peirson, Esq., 
of Lowthorp, co. York, by Sarah, daughter and 
co-heiress of John Cogdell of Beverley. They had 
three sons, none of whom left issue, and five sur- 
viving daughters. 1. Sarah, married Timothy 
Francillon. 2. Frances, married Wm. Tinling, 
Esq. Her eldest daughter, Anna Maria, married, 
in 1822, Frederic Thesiger, Esq., created Baron 
Chelmsford, 1858; two other daughters. 3. 
Margaret, married Rey. George Marwood ; had 
issue. 4. Mary, married Rev. C. Webber, after- 
wards Archdeacon of Chichester; had issue. 5. 
Diana, married Arthur Anstey, Esq. Tuvs., 


In the special loan exhibition of portrait minia- 
tures, held at the South Kensington Museum in 
1865, a collection of miniatures of Major Peirson, 
and several members of his family, was lent by 
Major Newbery (see catalogue, p. 43). M. M. © 


Epirarn in Casuet CaTueprat (5* S. v. 27.) 
—Harris, in his edition of Ware’s Bishops, p. 483, 
gives some interesting details about Miler Ma- 
gragh, alias MacCragh. He was a special favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, who heaped promotions upon 
him. In addition to Cashel, he held by commen- 
dam the sees of Lismore and Waterford, which 
he resigned in 1607 for those of Killala and 
Achonry ; and, besides the bishoprics, there were 
conveyed to him in the same manner the vicarage 
of Killmacallan, and the rectory Infra duos pontes 
in the diocese of Elphin ; the rectories of Castle 
Connor and Skrine, in the diocese of Killala ; and 
the prebend of Dougherne, with the rectory of 
Kilorhin, in the diocese of Achonry. He died in 
Dec., 1622, in the one hundreth year of his age. 
The monument which he erected for himself in the 
cathedral, opposite that of Edmund Butler, is thus 
described :— 

“ It is placed on a high basis on the south side of the 
choir, between the episcopal throne and the altar ; on 
which is his effigies cut in stone in high relief ; his mitre 
on his head, and his pastoral staff in his hand: on one 








side of the head is carved the image of an angel; as the 
like was once on the other side, but is now (1739) de- 
faced. Above his head are his arms; and at his feet 
the image of Christ on the Cross, on the top whereof is 
inscribed I.N.R.I. At his right elbow is the image of St. 
Patrick slightly engraved, with his pastoral staff and 
mitre, on the one side S. on the other P. Underneath, 
on the verge of the monument, is cut the name of the 
architect, ‘ Patricius Kearin fecerat illud opus.’” . 

Then follows the Latin epitaph composed by 
himself, with the reading sed instead of nec, in the 
ninth line, as already noticed, and is rendered into 
English thus :— 

“ Patrick, the glory of our isle and gown, 

First sat a bishop in the see of Down ; 

I wish that I, succeeding him in place 

As bishop, had an equal share of grace. 

I served thee, England, fifty years in jars, 

And pleased thy princes in the midst of wars ; 

Here where I’m placed 1’m not; and thus the case is 

I'm not in both, yet am in both the places. 

“The Romanists of that country have a tradition that 
he died a Papist, and that though in appearance he was 
buried in the cathedral, yet that he had given private 
orders for depositing his body elsewhere ; to which they 
say the two last lines of the epitaph allude. But, al- 
though he was no good man, and had impoverished his 
see by stripping it of much of its ancient estate, yet I 
do not find any room to call his sincerity, as to his re- 
ligious profession, in question, living or dying. These 
lines rather seem to hint at the separate existence of the 
soul and body.” 

B. E. N. 


“ Non EsT VILE corpus,” &c. (5 S. iv. 513.)— 
The anecdote is told of the learned Mark Anthony 
Muretus, and is thus related by Dr. Farrar (The 
Witness of History to Christ, p. 153) :— 

“When travelling in the disguise of a beggar, the 
scholar Muretus had fallen sick in the hands of strange 
physicians; they said jestingly to one another, ‘ Fiat 
experimentum in corpore vili.’ ‘Vilemne animam 
appellas,’ he indignantly exclaimed to his astonished 
auditors : ‘ Vilemne animam appellas pro qua Christus 
non dedignatus est mori ?’” 

In the Life of Muretus, by Benci and Lazeri, 
the accuracy of this anecdote has been called in 
question. The facts will probably be found stated 
in the Life prefixed to Ruhnkenius’s edition of the 
Opera Omnia, 1789, a copy of which, together 
with Muretus’s Epistole, is in the Chetham 
Library. 

Your correspondent is no doubt familiar with 
an anecdote of Archbishop Whately turning on 
the same word “vile,” which, in our Bibles, 
St. James ii. 2 and Phil. iii. 21, is the synonym of 
lowly. I quote the anecdote from the Rev. T. L. 
O. Davies’s recent admirable book, entitled Bible 
English: Chapters on Old and Disused Expressions 
in the Authorized Version, &c., 1875 (p. 178) :-— 

“*Our vile body’ (Phil. iii. 21) should be rendered 
‘the body of our humiliation’ {rd odpa rij¢ raTevwoews 
pov}. When Archbishop Whately was dying, one of 
his chaplains was reading this chapter to him in the 
English version. When be came to this passage the 
Archbishop stopped him, saying, ‘Give me his own 
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words.’ The chaplain then substituted the above more 
literal translation, and the dying prelate observed, ‘That 
is right ; nothing that He made is vile.’ No doubt 
‘vile’ is not in this place a good representation of the 
original, yet, as we have shown, it did not once imply 
of necessity such utter worthlessness as it does now.” 


Joun E. Baivey. 


Tae Princess Sonreska (5™ S, v. 9, 38.)—Mr. 
Ewald, in the first vol. of his Life and Times of 
Prince Charles Stuart (Chapman & Hall, 1875), 
gives an account of the escape of the Princess, the 
details of which vary considerably from those men- 
tioned by Mr. Haggard, who states that she was 
disguised in “a male habit.” Mr. Ewald’s account 
is probably the more correct one, as he refers to 
authorities. 

Being on the subject of the Stuart family, I 
would wish to call attention to the concluding 
passage of Mr. Ewald’s work :— 

“Thirty-one years after the death of the Prince, 
George the Fourth, then Prince Regent, caused a stately 
monument, from the chisel of Canova, to be erected 
under the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. On a bas-relief, 
in white marble, are represented the likenesses of James, 
Charles, and Henry, with this inscription :— 

JACOBO III., JACOBI I., MAGN. BRIT. REGIS FILIO, 

CAROLO EDOARDO ET HENRICO, DECANO 
PATRVM CARDINALIVM, JACOBI III. FILIIS, 
REGIAE STIRPIS STVARDIAE POSTREMIS 
ANNO MDCOCXIX. 

BEATI MORTVI QVI IN DOMINO MORIVNTVR.” 

The inscription must, of course, be well known. 
But has it ever occurred to any one to inquire 
how it was that James, the Old Pretender, or the 
Chevalier St. George, is twice mentioned therein 
as James III.? He could have had that title only 
as King of Great Britain ; and if he possessed that 
title rightfully, the Prince Regent would never 
have been George IV. T. J. A., olim CCC.X.L 


[Mr. Ewald’s account of the Princess Sobieska’s 
escape is based upon the narrative which is attributed to 
Wogan, who was one of the chief agents. According to 
the latter, the Princess used only a cloak and hood. 
Zedler (1739) says she fled in disguise, but does not state 
of what it consisted—“ Jedoch, da man vermeynte sie am 
—— zu haben, entflohe sie in verstellter Kleidung.” 

ith regard to Canova’s stately monument bearing the 
above inscription, Lord Mahon (Earl Stanhope), quoted 
in Murray’s Handbook of Rome, “believes” it was 
erected chiefly at the expense of the House of Hanover. 
The author of the Handbook states that the cost was 
paid from the privy purse of George IV., who certainly 
was not consulted as to the inscription. In the crypt, 
where “ James III.” and his sons, Charles Edward and 
Henry, lie buried, all three are styled kings—James III., 
Charles IiI., and Henry IX. } 


“Op Kine Cote” (5 §. iv. 67, 234.)—Alban 
Butler writes, Life of St. Helen, Empress (Aug. 
18 


“ Leland, the most diligent searcher of our antiquities, 
says Helen was the only daughter of King Coilus, who 
lived in constant amity with the Romans, and held of 
them his sovereignty; the Glastonbury historian says 
the same. Henry of Huntingdon tells us that this was 





the King Coél who first built the walls round the city 
of Colchester, and beautified it so much that it derives 
from him its name. That town has for several ages 
boasted that it gave birth to the great empress, and the 
inhabitants, to testify their veneration for her memory, 
take for the arms of the town, in remembrance of the 
cross which she discovered, a knotty cross between four 
crowns, as Camden takes notice.” 
Frep. A. WELp. 


Government House, Hobart Town, Tasmania. 


Hanpvet’s Oreans (5 §. iv. 467.)—The organ 
presented by Handel to the Foundling has been 
handled as a fondling. About four years since 
7001. or 8001. were expended in order to enlarge 
and improve the instrument, so that the originality 
is, perhaps, nearly improved out of it, and Handel’s 
gift may be likened to the patched coat of the 
Irishman. Frepk. Rvte. 


Tennyson: “Tue Princess”: “Her THAT 
TALKED powy,” &c. (5% S. iv. 464.)—Tennyson 
probably refers to St. Catherine of Alexandria 
when he speaks of “ Her that talked down the 
fifty wisest men.” We are told that she out 
argued and converted fifty philosophers whom 
Maxentius pitted against her. Sr. SwitHry. 


“As coaRSE AS GARASSE” (5 §. iv. 465.)— 
Can the English proverb, “ As coarse as gorse,” 
come from this French form? It is common in 
several parts of England, and about Nottingham 
I have often heard it “As coarse as Hickling 
gorse.” ELLcEE. 

Craven. 


Merat Tonacco Pirss (5 §. iv. 328, 495; v. 
39.)—Kingsley was not guilty of an anachronism 
in representing men of the time of Elizabeth 
smoking tobacco in silver pipes. Aubrey says :— 

“He (Raleigh) was the first that brought tobacco into 
England and into fashion. In one part of North Wilts 
(Malmesbury hundred) it came first into fashion by Sir 
Walter Long. They had first silver pipes. The ordinary 
sort made use of a walnut shell and a straw. I have 
heard my grandfather Lyte say that one pipe was handed 
from man to man round the table.” 

Water KirKLanpD. 

Eastbourne. 


Tue Trape or Tannino (5® §. iv. 428 ; v. 33.) 
—There may be added to the list of tanners Jona- 
than Martin, who burned York Minster. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Otp Lonpon Cuvurcues (5 §. iv. 449.)—Per- 
haps the best book on the churches before the fire 
is Stow’s, and the best edition of Stow is that 
edited by Strype. There are several chapters on 
the London churches in Knight’s London. Then 
there are a great many monographs on certain 
churches, such as Denham on St. Dunstan’s West ; 
Wilson on St. Laurence Pountney, &c. Brayley’s 


History of London is good for family reading. 
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But for this particular purpose perhaps Walter 
Thornbury’s Vld and New London is as good as 
any, as it is very richly illustrated with good re- 
presentations of the old spots, rendering what is 
read much more impressive. Taken for ‘all in all, 
for one who really wishes to read up the antiquities 
of our for the most part hideous, but yet wonderfully 
interesting, old city, Cunningham’s Handbook is a 
compendium of libraries, indispensable, and almost 
self-sufficient. With Walter Thornbury’s Haunted 
London and Cunningham, I think Mr. Ray- 
poLPH would find his purpose attained ; if not, 
Timbs may be added, who has written whole 
volumes about the Curiosities of London, The 
Romance of London, the city and suburbs about 
London and Westminster, by Walks and Talks, 
and by all manner of devices. 

But, with all the literature that exists on the 
topic, London is so fruitful a theme that there is 
plenty of room still for another book that should 
digest into a Thesaurus all the existing books, with 
a huge and perfect index, and afterwards there 
might be added another volume or two of facts of 
interest that are yet unchronicled. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair 


“Tue NortHern Macazine” (5" §. iv. 467.) 
—This magazine was a monthly of thirty pages, 
each number published by Henry Grier, Belfast, 
from March, 1852, till February, 1853, thus com- 
pleting one year. It was almost entirely a literary 
magazine, and during its short career attracted 
much attentigm. The ‘amateur authors, who chiefly 
contributed to its pages, gave it up after a year’s 
career, merely because their professional and busi- 
ness duties prevented them from devoting to it 
the constant attention which a monthly serial re- 
quires. Its editors were Mr. Robert Taylor, Mr. 
A. O'D. Taylor, and Mr. Joseph John Murphy. 
The first-named gentleman died in India many 
years ago. The other two are gentlemen well 
known in literary and scientific circles in Belfast, 
and are still active and interested in belles lettres. 
Mr. A. O’D. Taylor was the practical editor. Be- 
sides the editors, some of the principal contributors 
were the late Earl of Belfast, Mr. F. D. Finlay, 
Mr. Isaac J. Murphy, Mr. Thomas O'Gorman, 
Mr. Edwin L. Godkin, Mr. Alfred McFarland, 
&c. The magazine contained a novel entitled “The 
Oakwoods of Oakwood,” which was written by 
Mr. Robert Taylor. The poetry was considered 
much above the average, and on the whole the 
effort, from a literary point of view, remains one of 
which Belfast may fee ae proud. 


. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


Coat or Arms (5 8. 468.)—Gules, three 


martlets or, a chief vaire, is sin coat of Bayley, of 


in Dr. Plot’s Natural History of that county. Dr. 
Guidott, in his Discourse of Bathe, &c., 1676, gives 
the same coat to Ralph ‘Bayly, "MD., of Bath, 
who, he informs us, was a native of Berkshire. 
The dexter coat is probably Aylworth, the mullet 
being a difference. H. 8. G. 


“A TovcustonE FOR GoLD AND SILVER 
Wares ; orn, A Manvat For GoLtpsmiTHs” (5% 
S. v. 9.)\—Upon looking through the list of gold- 
smiths for the year 1677, published in the Little 
London Directory, and reprinted by J. C. Hotten 
in 1863, are the following, under the head of B., 
amongst those goldsmiths who kept “running 
cashes” :— 

John Bolitho, at the Golden Lion, in Lumbard Street; 
John Ballard, at the Unicorn, in Lumbard Street; Job 
Bolton, at the Bolt and Tun, in Lumbard Street; 
* Richard Blanchard, at the Marygold, in Fleet Street. 

Although none of the above have the initial W., 
still I thought Mr. W. J. Green might like to 
know of them, as probably W. B. was connected 
with one of them. 

In addition to the above there was a William 
Battalie, of Mark Lane, who kept his cash with 
Alderman Edward Backwell, up to the time the 
latter failed in 1672. Battalie’s transactions with 
Backwell would lead one to suppose he might 
have been a goldsmith. F. G. Hitton Price. 

Temple Bar. 


A FotLower or THE Stuarts (5 §, v. 21.)— 
Is the name known of the person, attached to the 
exiled Stuarts, who was buried at Florence, and 
upon whom the beautiful epitaph, quoted at the 
above reference, was written by Lord Macaulay? 
Scargill, whose “ whispering trees ” are alluded to 
in it, is on the river Greta, in Yorkshire, not far 
from “ Brignall banks,” and is mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott, in Rokeby, as the place where Ber- 
tram had the interview with Guy Denzil :— 

“ He stands in Scargill wood alone, 
Nor hears he now a harsher tone 
Than the hoarse cushat’s plaintive cry, 
Or Greta’s sound that murmurs by ; 
And on the dale, so lone and wild, 
The summer sun in quiet smiled.” 
Canto iii. stanza 8. 

Perhaps the epitaph might have been written 
on an expatriated scion of the ancient Roman 
Catholic family of Witham of Cliffe, long resident 
in that northern part of Yorkshire, which is di- 
vided from Durham by the “ lovelier Tees,” for 
which the exile pined on the banks of the Arno. 
The present and last representative of the line, 
the Rev. Thomas Witham, now resides at Lart- 
ington Hall, near Barnard Castle ; and amongst 
his valuable collection of paintings is a very curious 
one, in oils, of old Lord Lovat, who was executed 
for the share he took in the rebellion of 1745. 





* This should have been Robert. 





Oxfordshire, as engraved in the margin of t 
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The artist is unknown, and the picture was found 
some time ago in a garret at Cliffe Hall, and re- 
moved from thence to Lartington. Lartington is 
also in the county of York. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Tue Peace Eao” (5S. iv. 511.)—In Lan- 
cashire the old mummers’ play of St. George, as 
described by Mr. Cox, is always performed at 
Easter, and is known as “ pacegging,” and the 
performers are called “ paceggers.” 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


The confusion seems to be due to the fact that 
in Mid-Lancashire the mummers do not go about 
at Christmas, but in Passion week, under the name 
of “ pace eggers,” i. e. Pasque eggers. Our people 
used to patronize them when we were children. 
They generally sung a song, and had some sword- 

lay, and had the doctor, the old woman, &c. 
hey are not much patronized now. People object 


to that sort of thing in Passion week, very properly. 
ae 


“Tririca” or “ Hirepica” (5" §. v. 5.)—In 
the article on “The Wise Woman of Wing” (ante, 
p- 4), “iripica” is said to have been brought from 
Jamaica, and that its composition was kept a pro- 
found secret. The “ mysterious drug” is the old 
and well-known preparation called “ hiera picra,” 
the sacred bitter, which was a powder consisting 
of one part of aloes and three parts of canella 
bark, two drugs which are imported from the West 
Indies. 

“ Hiera picra” is vulgarly pronounced “ hickry- 
pickry,” and it is also known by the vulgar name 
“pillicoshy,” which seems to mean “ pilulse coccize,” 
of which one of the ingredients was “ hiera picra.” 
See Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medicorwm 
Londinensis, folio, 1721, p. 95. A. 8. 


“ Trapica ” was doubtless comp. extract of colo- 
cynth, well known among the poorer class (in 
Kent at least) as “ hierapicra.” yk A? 


Hats Woryw at Meats (5 §. v. 27.)—D.C. E. 
gives an instance of this custom at the Charter- 
house in 1622, and inquires whether it was usual 
to sit down to meals covered. Mr. Samuel Pepys’s 
diary for Sept. 22, 1664, is as follows : “‘ Home to 
bed ; having got a strange cold in my head, by 
flinging off my hat at a dinner, sitting with the 
wind in my neck.” And Lord Braybrooke, in his 
note on this passage, refers to a statement made 
by Lord Clarendon, in his essay on the Decay of 
Respect paid to Age, to the effect that when young 
he never kept his hat on before his seniors, except 
at dinner. A. J. M. 


“ Acker” (5@ S. vy. 33, note.)—Dr. Cuance 
asks for information respecting the use of this 





word, in the sense of a measure of land. Almost 
immediately after reading his query I came upon 
the word in a German horticultural journal, where 
it is explained that the English acre is equal to 
about seven-tenths of a Saxon acker. But I sus- 
pect the use of the word to designate a fixed area 
of land is quite local, for I do not remember having 
met with it before, Morgen being the term gene- 
rally employed. W. B. Hemstey. 
Richmond. 


LLEWELYN AP GRIFFITH AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
(5% S. v. 48.)—The statement cited by C. L. from 
the pedigree of Mostyn of Talacre, Burke’s Bearo- 
netage, 1855, which has suggested his inquiry, is a 
misprint. Yorwerth Vychan ap Yorwerth Gam, 
ancestor of the Mostyn line, married Catherine, 
daughter of Griffith ap Llewelyn, Prince of North 
Wales, and sister, not daughter, of Llewelyn ap 
Griffith, last Prince of North Wales. By referring 
to the family of Trevor of Trevallyn (which had a 
common origin with that of Mostyn), under Griffith 
of Penpompren, Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1853, it 
will be seen that the wife of Yorwerth Vychan ap 
Yorwerth Gam was Catherine, daughter of Griffith 
ap Llewelyn, Prince of North Wales. , 

Catberine, daughter of the last Prince of North 
Wales, Llewelyn ap Griffith, is stated by Welsh 
genealogists to have married Philip ap Ivor, Lord 
of Cardigan, and to have been by him mother of a 
daughter and heiress, Eleonore, who, marrying 
Thomas ap Llewelyn, last Lord of South Wales, 
had an elder daughter and co-heir, Eleonore— 
mother, by her husband Griffith Vychan, Lord of 
Glyndwrdwy, of Owen Glyndwr, representative, 
paternally, of the Powysian sovereigns. 

Sion ap Gwy tui ap Sroy. 

Kensington. 


Tue Die-stxKers AND ARTISTS IN MEDALS OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
in Great Brirarn (5 §. iv. 449 ; v. 55.) —There 
are some scattered notices on this subject in 
Bolzenthal’s Skizzen zur Kunstgeschichte der 
modernen Medaillen-Arbeit (1429-1840). Berlin, 
1840, 7. de 


“ Arrorney ” (5" §. v. 8.)—I take the passage 
which Hic er Unique asks for to be this, which I 
extract from Abp. Trench’s Select Glossary: “ Our 
everlasting and only High Bishop ; our only at- 
torney, only mediator, only peacemaker between 
God and man.”—A Short Catechism, 1553. The 
publication of this is related in Collier's History, 
v. 497 ; but the author does not seem to be cer- 
tainly known. I may add that this short catechism, 
under the title of King Edward VI.’s, is the first ar- 
ticle in Bishop Randolph’s Enchiridion Theologi- 
cum, where Hic er Uniqur’s passage will be found 
on p. 16. The catechism is also printed, both in 
English and Latin, in The Two Liturgies and 
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Other Documents, edited, for the Parker Society, 
by the Rev. Joseph Ketley, where the passage 
may be seen on p. 504, and in Latin—the word 
being there “ advocatus”—on p. 553. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Rexationsuip (5 §. iv. 329, 415, 476, 522.)— 
Relationship by affinity is not extended to col- 
lateral relations of the “propositus.” Thus, my 
wife’s relations by consanguinity are my relations 
by affinity ; but they are no relations at all to my 
brother or other collateral relations, or (& fortiort) 
to my brother’s children. 

To come to the case in question. My wife’s 
brother’s children are her nephews and nieces by 
blood and mine by affinity, and are first cousins to 
my children ; but they are no relations at all to 
my brother, and, & fortiori, no relations to his 
children. C. 8. 


SacraMENT SuIturne (5™ §, iv. 508.)—A ring 
made out of a shilling from the offertory is occa- 
sionally used in Herefordshire as a remedy for 
fits. T. W. Wesp. 


Lorp Mansrietp (5" §. iv. 468, 500.)—It is 
asked what was Lord Mansfield’s reason for choos- 
ing Mansfield for his title, and if he had any con- 
nexion with that town. When William Murray, 
a native of Perthshire, and a younger son of Vis- 
count Stormont, was in 1756 to be made a baron, 
he chose Mansfield (Notts) for his title because 
his wife was connected with that part of the 
country. She was a daughter of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham. He married in 1738. 
In 1776 he was made Earl of Mansfield, with 
remainder to his nephew. He ought to have 
chosen for his title the name of some place in 
Scotland ; for family and local reasons Scone 
would have been suitable, for Jocal reasons Gowrie 
would have answered well. On this occasion he 
showed a discreditable absence of proper national 
feeling. After making the mistake in 1756, he 
had an opportunity of correcting it in 1776, and 
he repeated his error. There is another instance 
of the same fault : in 1780, Alexander Wedder- 
burn, a native of East Lothian, was made a baron, 
and chose to be named Baron Loughborough, of 
Loughborough, in the county of Leicester. His 
reason was that he had been member of Parlia- 
ment either for that place or for some town near 
it. In 1795 he had a new patent granted to him 
(with some alteration as to the succession), as 
Baron Loughborough, of Loughborough, in the 
county of Surrey. In 1801 he was to be made an 
earl, and on this occasion he had the good taste 
and the proper amount of nationality to take a 
name belonging to his own country : he was made 


Earl of Rosslyn. Tuomas Srratrtoy. 
Stoke, Devonport. 


“THERE WAS AN APE,” &c. (5 S. iv. 149, 218, 
275; v. 38.)—Surely my learned friend Mr. 
BERNHARD SmiTH is a little unkind. I assert 
that apes have no toes. Mr. Smirn takes the 
trouble to write to ““N. & Q.” to hold me up to 
your readers as guilty of a “mistake,” because 
(says Mr. Smitrn) “ these beasts ” (although called 
quadrumana) have “hinder thumbs,” which “ by 
courtesy ” may be termed toes. This may be very 
courteous to “these beasts,” but it is very hard 
upon Mippte Tempcar. 


“Crviers” (5 §. iv. 288, 472; v. 39.)—As 
recently as 1857 there was a Rev. James Sevier, 
Rector of Hasfield, near Gloucester. A gentleman 
with the name of Sevier is now living at Maise- 
more, near Gloucester. P. J. F. Gantition. 


Tue CHarTerHousE : Beavors (5 §. v. 27, 
56.)—The word beavor or bever did not signify 
a drink, but a meal. Phillips (1706) defines it as 
“a small collation betwixt dinner and supper,” 
and Bailey (1737) adds to this definition, “an 
afternoon luncheon.” The 12th of December 
was kept as the founder’s commemoration day. 
The founder, Thomas Sutton, died December 12, 
1611, and it was ordered that henceforth on that 
day there should be a special service, and that the 
inmates of the hospital should have extra commons, 
as on all other festival days. Epwarp Sotty. 


The word bever, in the sense of refreshment, 
would seem to have been in use until compara- 
tively recent date. It is so applied by John 
Thomas Smith in the following passage from 
Nollekens and his Times :— 

“He generally contrived to get through the small 
quantity he allowed himself, never thinking of keeping 
any portion of a roll or a patof butter for any one who 
might pop in at his breakfaeting hour, or as a reserve for 
a friend as a bever before dinner.”—Vol. i. p. 79. 

The book was published in 1828, and it must be 
inferred that the expression, if not then common, 
was not supposed to require explanation. 

CuHaRLes WYLIE. 


In close accordance with the expression “ Dyets 
and Beavors,” a labouring man in Bedfordshire 
always uses the word bever or baver. It means 
“something to eat and drink ” about eleven o’clock, 
similar to our luncheon. If you inquire as to 
wages, your man will reply that he has so much 
a day and his baver. > os & 


See The Public Schools’ Calendar for 1866, 
p. 206, under “ Charterhouse ” :— 

“Tf a boy wante an additional piece of bread, he asks 
for a ‘ beavor’ (bevere), a bit taken with drink ; a term 
also in use at Winchester.” 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Girstes : Trxxiers (5™ §, ii. 421; iii. 409; 





vy. 52.)—The name “ Tinkler,” as applied to Gipsies, 
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is frequently mentioned in A History of the 
Gipsies, by Walter Simson, edited by James Sim- 
son, published in 1865 by Sampson Low & Co., 
London, and Menzies, Edinburgh. This work, 
575 pages, contains a most interesting collection 
of facts relating to the Scotch Gipsies. There is 
much evidence of patient research and truthful 
investigation, but little practical knowledge of 
Gipsy inner life and every-day scenes of their 
tented wanderings. The Scotch Gipsies are often 
mentioned by the author as Tinklers and Horners, 
from their occupation, just as many English Gipsies 
are called Tinkers. The word only means a par- 
ticular craft, not a race of people. There is no 
Romany word that I ever heard from which Tinkler 
could be derived. The interesting proof of the 
early mention of the name seven hundred years 
back shows that the occupation of tinkler or tin- 
smith was an ancient craft, but affords no proof 
that Gipsies were then to be found in Scotland. 
It would seem that Gipsies, after their arrival in 
Scotland, about 1506, followed, amongst other oc- 
cupations best suited to a wandering life, the tin- 
smith’s craft, which has in many other countries 
been with Gipsies a favourite means of gaining a 
subsistence. In 1874 I visited some Hungarian 
Gipsies at their camp in Norway, and they were 
following the occupation of tinklers. 
Hosert Situ. 


Pre-Rerormation Cuaurcn Piate (5" §., v. 
48, 76.)—See p. 145 of Curiosities of London, 1855, 
by the late John Timbs, for a description of the 
parish church of St. Mary Magdalene, Bermond- 
sey :— 

“Among the communion plate is an ancient silver 
salver, supposed to have belonged to the Abbey of Ber- 
mondsey: in the centre, a knight in plate armour is 
kneeling to a female about to place a helmet on his head, 
at the gate of a castle or fortified town ; from the fashion 
of the armour and the form of the helmet this relic is 
referred to the age of Edward II.” 


Is this alms-dish still used ? 


C. WornHerspoon. 
Streatham. 


Ivy : Ivvy: Ivory (5 §. iv. 488.)—A farm 
labourer, native of Nottinghamshire, long resident 
in Lincolnshire, generally speaks of it as “the 
green i-vo-ry.” J. Braue. 


Herarpic (5S. v. 9, 54.)—In the Gatherings 
of Oxfordshire, collected by Richard Lee in 1574, 
contained in the fifth volume of the publications 
of the Harleian Society, at p. 9, the arms A. E. L. L. 
inquires about are attributed to the family of San- 
chet :— 

“ In Sarsdene House. 

* Quarterly of six. 1. Barry nebulée of six or and sa. 
[Blount]. 2. Or, a castle az. (Sanchet]. 3. Vairée arg. 


and az. Beasts of Hache]. 4. Two wolves passant 
within a tressure fleurie (untinctured) (Joh. de Aylade 





Hispania]. 5. Sa. a pale arg. [Jo. de la Forde]. 6. Om 
a greyhound saliant, parted per pale sa. and arg. [Jo. de 
la Ford in com. Bucks], impaling, Quarterly 1 and 4. 
Az. on a cross between four doves arg. five torteaux gu., 
each charged with a star arg. [Lister]. 2 and 3. Gu. 
semée of crescents or, a lion —— arg. [Lister]. 

“ Over it written R. Blount & E. Lister.” 

The editor adds a note :— 

‘The names attached to the coats are principally 
taken from Wood's notes, made when he visited Sarsden 
House, Feb. 28, 1675.” 

Wituram C. Heane. 


Bett-Froes in Enctanp (5™ §. iv. 486.)— 
No doubt the clear bell-like noise heard by Dr. 
Gorpon proceeded from the Natterjack Toad (Bufo 
calamita). I know from personal observation that 
this species abounds so near to Clapham as Barnes 
Common. It is a far handsomer and more attrac- 
tive-looking animal than the common toad, and its 
croaking is just as described by Dr. Gorpoy. 

W. R. Tare. 

Blandford St. Mary, Dorset. 


Mepattic (5% §. iv. 487.)—Although the medal 
to which I alluded appeared to answer so well to 
the description of that mentioned by O’Brien, a 
good authority has since pronounced it to be of 
the sixteenth century, and stated that a full de- 
scription of it is given in Kohler’s Munz Belusti- 
gung, Nuremberg, 1734, vol. vi. p. 353. 

Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Miscellanecus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 

Catena Classicorum.—Thucydides, III.-IV. Ed- 
ited, with English Notes, by G. A. Simcox, M.A. 
Taciti Historie, L.-II. Edited, with English 
Notes and Introduction, by W. H. Simcox, M.A. 
Terentit Andria, Edited by T. L. Papillon, M.A. 
New Edition, with an Introduction on Prosody. 
(Rivingtons.) 

WE have here several valuable instalments of the 

useful series of the Classics commenced under the 

joint supervision of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Bigg, and 
which has from the first commanded general 
approval by the judicious selection of editors, and 
the conscientious manner in which the objects of 
the series have been carried out. In the set now 

before us, we note with pleasure that Mr. G. A. 

Simcox brings to bear on the elucidation of his 

text not only the results of his well-known classical 

scholarship, but also, and very much to the point, 

a knowledge of the idioms of modern European 

languages. We may hope that boys will be in- 

duced to treat their modern-language master with 
greater respect, when they observe that Mr. Sim- 
cox sometimes finds the best rendering of a Greek 
passage in a French rather than in an English 
construction (e.g. bk. iv. chap. 4). Rightly viewed, 
there is not only no opposition between the two 
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studies, but rather much assistance to be derived 
from their simultaneous pursuit. Mr. W. H. Sim- 
cox gives us the first two books of the History of 
Tacitus, with an interesting Introduction, in which 
he investigates most of the questions, historical, 
philosophical, and personal, that have from time 
to time been mooted respecting his author, with a 
learning and an occasional quaintly humorous 
turn of expression that render it very pleasant 
reading. The notes, sometimes perhaps too dog- 
matic on matters of textual criticism, have the 
great value of containing, in many cases, food for 
thought, as well as help for the difficulty of the 
moment. Mr. Papillon’s new edition of the 
Andria has for its very;sufficient raison d’étre an 
Introduction, now first prefixed, on Latin Prosody, 
in which he discusses the knotty questions con- 
nected not merely with Terentian metre, but with 
that of the comic poets generally. To the philo- 
logist the interest of this discussion is heightened 
by the fact, justly insisted upon by Mr. Papillon, 
that while “the language of Cicero and Cesar, of 
Vergil and Ovid, was a fixed literary dialect, stereo- 
typed and polished to an artificial precision and 
uniformity impossible for the language of every- 
day life, Terence and Plautus wrote much as the 
Romans of their time spoke.” 


Mr. Murray has completed the life of Mr. Grote, by 
giving further samples of the great thinker’s mental 
powers, in a work entitled Fragments on Ethical Sub- 
jects, by the late George Grote, F.R.S., being a selection 
from his posthumous papers. In six essays Mr. Grote 
discusses the nature and growth of ethical sentiment, 
the philosophy of morals, the ancient systems of moral 
philosophy, the idea of ethical philosophy, the morals 
and the politics of Aristotle. The book is by a thought- 
ful man for thoughtful readers. With regard to one 
question, it might, perhaps, be simply said that every 
crime springs from selfishness, and that every selfish 
man has in him the germ of every crime. His safeguard 
ia to watch and pray against his selfishness. 


Mr. Extiort Stock, moved, perhaps, by his success 
with the Pilgrim's Progress, has published a fac-simile 
of the first edition of Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler, 
which original edition came out in 1653. This reprint 
will find favour with all who “love quietnesse, and ver- 
tue, and angling.” 

Groompriper’s Handy Concordance to the New Testa- 
ment, with contexts, contains nearly thirty thousand 
references. It is a perfect work for the object kept in 
view, by perfect compilers. 


Amone books received we have to note a reprint of 
Fuller's Sermon on the Reformation (Pickering), being a 
sample of the form in which Fuller’s collected sermons 
will be edited by Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A.,—an interesting 
History of the Baronial Family of Marmion, between the 
Norman Conquest and the Close of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, by Mr. C. F. R. Palmer (Tamworth, Thompson),— 
Earth in Danger (E. W. Allen), in which the author, 
Mr. Watt, thinks the earth is increasing in weight, from 
meteoric matter deposited on the surface, and is perilled 
by such surcharge,— Memorials of the Rev. John Dod, 
Rector of Fawsley, Northamptonshire, 1624-45 (North- 
ampton, Taylor & Son) : in addition to biographical details, 








we have here various versions of Dod’s s@map alt 
with a collection of the worthy sayings of old Mr. Dod 
and a bibliographical list of jhis writings,—last, but not 
least, one of our esteemed correspondents, Mr. Wm. 
Wing, has reprinted, from the Oxford Chronicle, his 
Annals of Steeple Aston and Middle Aston, in the 
County of Oxford. Mr. Wing is an admirable local 
historian. In seven dozen of neatly printed pages he 
has condensed matter which some compilers would have 
spread over a quarto or two. 

THE Tite or “* Reverend.”—The Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council have declared that “reverend ”’ is not 
a peculiar title of office or dignity, but one of courtesy, 
applicable to those who are worthy of reverence. Where- 
upon the Rev. G. W. Manning has taken the step thus 
announced in the Daily News of Tuesday, 25th inst. :— 
“The Vicar of Little Petherick, 8. Issey, Cornwall, 
has, in an advertisement in a Plymouth newspaper, re- 
quested correspondents to address him in future as 
G. W. Manning. He adds,‘ correspondents who prefix 
to his name the now desecrated epithet of ‘ reverend ” 
will please not to be offended if he rejects their letters, 
&e.’” The Guardian states that several of its clerical 
subscribers have requested that the paper should not be 
sent to them with the prefix of “ Rev.” to their names. 

Tue February number of the Law Magazine and 
Review will contain an exhaustive article on the “ Ex- 
territoriality of Public Ships of War in Foreign Waters,”’ 
by Sir Travers Twiss, throwing new light on the legal 
aspects of the Admiralty Slave Circular. 

Exonrensis denies the fact recorded ante, p. 65, and 
quoted from the Exeter Western Times. 
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Rotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

8. Younc.—See Genernl Index, “N. & Q.,” Second 
Series, for the subject of “Midwife and Man-Midwife.” 
The origin and history ar sthere pretty fully shown. The 
recent resolution of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons to admit lady students in midwifery to exami- 
nations in that branch of the medical profession is no 
novelty at all. To the information contained on this 
point in the Second Series, we add the following extract 
from the autobiography of the well-known Mrs. Letitia 
Pilkington (1712-1750), whose father, Dr. Van Lewen, 
was a medical man practising in Dublin: “And there 
being then,” says the lady, “but one Man-Midwife in 
the Kingdom, my Father made himself Master of that 
useful Art, and practised it with great Success, Reputa- 
tion, and Humanity.” 

W. C. H. (5 S. iv. 439.)—M. W. writes :—“TI find in 
The Poetical Album, edited by Alaric A. Watts, second 
series, published by Hurst, Chance & Co,, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 1829, the little poem inquired for by 
W. C. H.; it is there called ‘ The Scarf of Gold and 
Blue, a ballad, by H. G. Bell, Esq.,’ and appears to be 
taken from The Literary Souvenir.” 

G. Sreet.—In the last century Mr. Horne (ob. 1739), 
the banker, held the office of lamplighter to his Majesty, 
for which he received 600/. a year. The post was in the 
gift of the Lord Steward of the Household. 

Icnorant.—Any intelligent child could answer such 
a query. The same may be said as to the query of 
G, M. W. 

Puitot.—* Skitting Dealers” was a slang phrase, in 
George II.’s time, for beggars who professed to be 
tongueless. 
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A. K. (Taunton.) 
Lorp ALwyxg ComPTon. 


We will forward the impression to 
It will give us great pleasure 


to hear from you on any future occasion. 
DunEeLMensis.—The subject suggested is quite suitable. 
Mr. Fouryivatu’s envoi is acknowledged with best 


thanks. 


A Yournrunt Avtnor.—True genius can generally 
depend on itself to be duly appreciated. 


J. B. H.—In England, at 
sounded. 

G. E. C.—Next week. 

Qvorations WantTED next 


Exratom.—By an oversight (ante, p. 26), 


all events, the A is usually 


week. 
the word 


cwdpoctvn was printed with v in place of the o. 
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ARCHBISHOP BECKET, 


MARTYR AND SAINT. 


In royal 8vo. pp. 582, price 10s. half bound, 


i BECKET, Asehbishep of Ca 
Pope Alexander IIl. Vou. kdit 
Canvn of Canterbury, and publishe 
Commussioners of H. M. T 

of the Rolls. 


ATERIALS for the HISTORY 


of THOMAS 
nmterbury, Canonized a.p. 1173 by 
ed by J. C. KOBERTSUN, M A., 
d by the authority of the Lords 


. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master 


This Publication, when completed, will comprise all contemporary 


materials for the History of Archb 


first Volume contains the great Prel 

his Death, chronicled in Latin by 

bury, with English lntroduction, M 

London: LONGMANS & C 

Oxford: Parker | by o. Cambridge 
- Black. 
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In imperial 8vo. pp. 


ETTERS and PAP 


DOMESTIC, of the REIGN 


Dublin : A. Thom. 


ishop THUMAS BECKE! rhe 
ates Life and the Miracles after 
WILLIAM, a Monk of Canter- 
arginalia, &c., by the Editor 

O. and TRUBNER & CO 

: Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh: 


ARS OF STATE PAPERS 

IGN OF HENRY VIII. 

678, price 15e. cloth, 

ERS, FOREIGN and 


of HENRY VIII. preserved in 


the Public Kecord Uffice, the British Museum, and elsewhere in Eng- 


land. Arranged and Catalogued 


by J. 3. BRE EWER, M.A., under 


the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and published with the 


sanction of H.M. Secretaries of St 
Appendix. 

The set in which this volume is 
included contains Summaries of 
all State Papers and Correspon- 
dence relating to the reign o 
Henry VIII. in the Public Kecord 
Uffice, of those formerly in the 
State Paper Uffice, in the british 
Museum, the Libraries of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and other Public 
Libraries; aud of all letters that 
have appeared in print in the 
works of Burnet, Strype, and 
others. Whatever authentic ori- 
ginal material exists in Englan 
London: LONGMANS &C 
Parker & Co. 

A. & ©, 


Oxford : — 
ack. 


Cambridge : 
Dublin ; A. Thom. 


ate. Vow. LV. Introduction and 


relative to the religious, political, 
Parliamentary. or social history of 
the country auring the reign of 
Henry VILI.. whether despatches 
of ambassadors, or proceedings of 
the army, navy, treasury, or ord- 
nance, or records of Variiament, 
appointments of officers, grants 
from the Crown, &c., will be found 
calendered in these volumes 
Vol. 1V. Part Il. 1526-1528, with 
Index, qumpteting the set, is in 
the press. 
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SWEET FU MIGATION. 


IESS 


E & LUBIN’S RIBBON of BRUGE 


Light it, blow out the Flame, and as it moulders a Siteond 


Vapour will rise into the Air. 
where.— Laboratory, 2, New Bond > 


is, per Yard. 


Sold by Chemists every- 
treet, London. 
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ERALD PAINTING ILLUMINATED 


\4#/D1Gh DOLBORK. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST POST 








MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
C. BARR, CHANDOS STREET, 
CHARING CROSS. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Benus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDUN, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, oy 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 42., 54., and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6¢., and 68. 64. per 1,008, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, le. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Uutsides, 84. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4. and 62. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quality, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for La. 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
Ss. 6d. per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from S« 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters,from 7e. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHUOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 

- (Estan.isaep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club- House Paper, 


Manufactured ey to meet a universally experienced want,i¢,® 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags oaly, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pea. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of hs firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of mf colouring matter or injurious chem 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
Siees, post free fur 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 











